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RIVER POLLUTION. 


Tue Bogota Boat Club, of East Hackensack, N. J., has 
applied for an injunction to restrain the Hackensack Gas 
and Electric Company from depositing coal tar, refuse and 
gas drips in the Hackensack River. The club charges 
that because of the pollution coming from the company’s 
plant the boats of the club are damaged and that bathing 
in the river is rendered impossible. 

An Iowa correspondent, whose letter js given in another 
column, relates that because of a dam maintained at 
Bonaparte, fish are cut off from ascending the Des Moines 
River, and legal actions have so far proved powerless to 
compel the removal of the obstruction. 

In the Saginaw River and its tributaries in Michigan 
is seen each autumn a great destruction of fish caused by 
the large sugar factories on these streams, which use large 
quantities of lime, and drain the refuse into the rivers. 
The sugar-making season is in the autumn, when the 
fish are running up to their spawning beds. Another 
annual destruction take place in the spring. Here is a 
picture given by the Saginaw Courier-Herald in March 
of this year: 

The people who live ‘along Cass River are up in arms over the 
great quantities of dead fish found in the stream. The ice is 
breaking up, and tons of dead fish of all kinds are found in the 
stream, some weighing as much as five to seven pounds. The 
people of Bridgeport, Frankenmuth and Vassar, and farmers living 
near the stream, are bitterly complaining of the matter, as the 
decaying fish are regarded as a menace to public health, to say 
nothing of the depopulation of the stream of its food supplies, 
upon which many depend to a considerable extent. Steps are 
being taken to have a petition circulated and signed and forwarded 
to the Governor, asking the State authorities to take the necessary 
steps to abate the evil complained of. It is asserted that no such 
conditions existed prior to the establishment of the sugar factory 
at Caro, and the general belief is that the refuse or chemicals from 
that factory deposited in the stream is the cause of the mortality 
among the fish. 

“The Forest AND STREAM should add to its Platform 
Plank,” writes an Ohio correspondent, “another one 
demanding that our rivers shall not be polluted by the 
casting: of refuse into them. I have frequently seen the 
banks of the Great Miami lined with dead fish that had 
been killed by the paper mills of West Carrollton, Miamis- 
burg and Dayton.” 

And so the list might be extended indefinitely. The 
story is the same everywhere. Individuals and corpora- 
tions have ruined the rivers, and outraged the rights of 
the people; and because we began wrong and permitted 
these outrages in the early days, we appear to want the 
spirit or the courage or determination to find and apply 
the remedy and win back for the public use and enjoy- 
ment the waters which of right belong to the public. 





LONG-RANGE RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Tue reawakening and broadening of practical interest 
' in long-range rifle shooting in the United States, fol- 
lowing closely upon the defeat of the national teams at 
Sea Girt last year, has every sign of permanency. Agita- 
tion on the subject of the defeat resulted in influential 
and powerful organization, which in turn resulted in in- 
telligent and successful action in the attempt to retrieve 
the lost laurels. 

Last week at Rutherford, N. J., at the new range 
specially equipped in all particulars for long-range prac- 
tice, there was a large attendance of long-range riflemen 
who practiced industriously from midday till evening. 
This is but one day of many like ones in the future. 

All this shows a well-sustained purpose toward repair- 
ing America’s recently impaired prestige in respect to skill 
with the rifle at the long ranges, and also augurs well 
for a possible return of the lost trophies to the former 
holders, the riflemen of the United States. 


Having thus infused more energy, singleness of pur-. 


pose, and inaugurated an era of practical effort through- 
out the entire class of United States long-range rifle- 
men, in the common purpose to regain the ascendancy 
once held, but now lost, the defeat of last year may have 
been after all a blessing in disguise. Prior to that defeat 
there was an inaction in long-range competition which 
could not result otherwise than in a lower grade of skill, 
a narrower. field of action, fewer devotees and a conse- 
quent loss of public appreciation and interest. 

For the good of the long-range riflemen there ‘was 
needed a stimulation which would be so profound as to be 
permanent. Nothing in this ibdet could haye served. the 
purpose better than a defeat under under such apathetic condi- 
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tions, though personal and national pride in matters of 
sport were thereby wounded ever so deeply. 

For a number of years after the strenuous debate at 
arms between the States, the riflemen of America were 
not excelled in skill by any other people, even if it be con- 
ceded that in that period they had any equals. They had 
vanquished the best riflemen of the world. Nor was their 
skill afield any less eminent. As big-game hunters they 
had a reputation good and world wide. 

But the wars ended, the buffalo disappeared, the elk, 
deer and other big game grew scarcer in some sections 
and was exterminated in others; the best riflemen of the 
world had been defeated, so there were no more worlds 
to conquer. Inaction brought decline. Rifles were at 
rest for long-distance work. They are again in action. 

While there has been a thinning in the ranks of the 
long-range devotees, there is no doubt but what there is 
now available the material necessary for a recruiting of 
their ranks. In the United States rifles and ammunition 
are made as perfect as any in the world; therein also are 
men as keen of eye, as steady of nerve and as steadfast 
of purpose as are any men in the world. They should 
recover the lost trophies. 

There was needed the something to set the machinery 
of the long-range sport in motion. The last defeat did 
that. Practice and discipline will so perfect the abilities 
of the riflemen that the opposition may expect to meet a 
much more difficult struggle this year than last for pos- 
session of the coveted trophies. However, let it all come 
as it may, all true sportsmen will hope that the best men 
may win, but it should ever be kept in mind that the best 
men in the competition are those who can show the best 
results therein. 

This sport, while of great and beneficial interest in it- 
self, has further contributed greatly to the improvement 
in both rifles and ammunition. Nearly every rifleman is 
more than a mere shooter. He is a student. He is ever 
experimenting with new departures or testing the sound- 
ness of old ideas. He is constantly striving to under- 
stand the why and wherefore, and to readjust according 
to requirements. 

As a useful training, long-range shooting is a sport of 
the best;'as a defense in time of war, the effectiveness of 
long-range shooting by skilled marksmen has been a sad 
object lesson for some months in South Africa. It there- 
fore has its uses in peace or war. Revive it. 


We confess to a constant and growing admiration for 
the combination of intellects evolving the annual changes 
in that section of the New York game law which has 
to do with the protection of birds other than game. It 
will be remembered that by reason of a bungle in the 
wording of the law the courts held that the Arctic Freezer 
cold storage people could not be punished for having in 
possession great stores of song birds. Another peculiar 
feature of the law, as pointed out in these columns, was 
that under a literal interpretation of the text, no one 
could lawfully kill a game bird without having been 
authorized to do so under a naturalist’s permit. The sec- 
tion was twice amended“in the last session, and the read- 
ing which necessitates a certificate for killing game birds 
has been retained. The text runs: “Birds for which 
there is no open season and wild birds other than the 
English sparrow, crow, hawk, crow blackbird, snow owl 
and great-horned owl, shall not be taken or possessed at 
any time, dead or alive, except under the authority of 
a ‘cettificate issued under this act.” The term “wild 
birds” of course includes game birds, and game birds 
therefore come within the prohibition. In practice this 
application of the law will not be enforced. The game 
protectors will interpret the term “wild birds” to mean 
birds other than game species, and will construe the in- 
tent of the statute to be something else than what it liter- 
ally is. But we trust that the tinkers of Section 33 will 
try again next year; it should be possible in the good 
State of New York to discover some pen able to write a 
simple section which will protect the species whose pro- 
tection is desired without at the same time affecting game 
birds. 

i 

The people of New York city have just been awakened 
to a danger which threatens their Central Park. Super- 
intendent Parsons declares that under present conditions 
the park is doomed, because of @ lack of séil. “In many 
places,” he told an Evening Post reporter, “the soil of the 


park is not more than six inches deep, and it is the same 
old lifeless, sandy soil that has covered the rocks since 
the island was discovered. Plant life cannot live long 
in such soil as that. To put a new surface of soil over 
the entire park and plant and replant it, as should be 
done, would cost something like $1,500,000; but all this 
work could be done in sections, so that the expenditure 
would not be so burdensome, and the city would not be 
deprived of the use of the entire park while the work was 
being done.” Such is the confidence reposed in Mr. Par- 
sons that this statement by him of the park conditions 
will mean the provision of the remedy. Time and again 
demonstration has been made that the Central’ Park is 
very close to the popular heart, and the city will appro- 
priate all the money needed and will appropriate it gladly 
to preserve it. 
z 


The case of the Blooming Grove Park Association 
members who were indicted last season for attempting 
to carry game out of Pennsylvania has again come before 


‘the Grand Jury, and new indictments have been found, 


charging them with having killed game illegally and car- 
ried it out of the State ‘in violation of law. The Game 
Commissioners who are the prosecuting parties express 
themselves as perfectly satisfied with the situation. They 
declare that they are now ready in the new case as made 
up to test the merits of the Lacey Act, since they will be 
able to prove beyond a doubt that the game was killed 
out of season and was carried out of the State in viola- 
tion of the non-export law. Further, they express a hope 
that the Blooming Grove members implicated will be 
disposed to lay aside all quibbles and make a fair test of 
the facts and the law. 
Zz 


That is an extremely interesting and suggestive photo- 
graph of which we give a reproduction elsewhere, show- 
ing the tameness of the wild ducks which winter at Palm 
Beach, Fla. There is in force there a local law which 
forbids the capture of wildfowl or other game within one 
mile of the corporation of West Palm Beach, and the 
pleasing results are seen in the confidence and tameness 
of many varieties of birds. Even the alligator is given 
immunity, and the bloodthirsty exterminatory peregri- 
nators might perish of ennui. The photograph shows in 
the distance the vast Royal Poinciana Hotel; the wildfowl 
thus are in a locality which in winter has a dense popula- 
tion. 

R 

Our St. Augustine correspondent, Didymus, makes a 
feeling and sensible protest against the destruction of 
turtle eggs on the Florida coast. It is an abuse of long 
standing, and the resulting dearth of turtles is precisely 
what was to have been anticipated as inevitable. Didymus 
is right in demanding of the Florida press an attitude 
hostile to the foolish persons who thus are making an 
end of one of the State’s important natural resources. In 
this connection it is a pleasure to note the stand taken and 
maintained with intelligence and vigor with respect to fish 
and game protection by the Jacksonville Times-Union and 
Citizen. This journal has taken up the preservation of 
the State resources in forest and stream and its voice is 
always on the right side. In its warfare upon the turtle 
egg gatherers, the bird destroyers and the spring deer 
killers, it should have the support and co-operation of 
every Florida journal in the coast district. 


New York has extended the scope of its restrictions 
against non-resident anglers and shooters.. The law for- 
merly was that non residents who were citizens of States or 
countries which exacted licenses might not fish or shoot 
on interstate waters without taking out a corresponding 
license; as amended the license requirement covers the 
entire State, so that nowhere in New York may a non- 
resident shoot or fish without a license, provided that he 
hails from a license-exacting State, Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey, for example. 


The Department of Agriculture, which controls the 
importation of exotic species into the territory of the 
United: Stages, has promulgated an order forbidding the 
introduction of reptiles into the Hawaiian Islands with- 
out a permit, and it adds that no permit will be issued 
for the entry of poisonous snakes of any: 
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-FOREST AND STREAM. 





[May 31, 1902. - 
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‘Editor Forest and Stream: 

To him who is an enthusiastic duck hunter, the eight 
months of the close season seems an age. Of course, 
other sports in their season servé ag a balm to impa- 
tience, and, indeed, a day spent in whipping a good 
stream in some rugged cafion, where the spirit of spring 
runs riot, and where one may forget for a time the 
pavements and brick walls of town, is not a bad sub- 
stitute for a day on the marshes. 

To make one’s way down stream, clambering over 
huge lichen-grown boulders, brushing through great 
brakes of fern and beds of royal tiger lilies, stopping 
now and then to cast in some foam-flecked pool, so that 
the flies drop just in the swirl at the head of it; and 
after a gallant fight, to slip a ten-inch trout into the 
creel; ah, there is keen sport in that, and health and 
enjoyment, and naught of any evil. And when, further 
down stream, we come to a bit of water that flows in a 
long series of riffles between straight alder-lined banks, 
and the footing is good, and the sun filtering through 
the alder leaves makes a delicate gold tracery on the 
dancing water, what glorious fun it is to wade in thé 
current, with the water rippling dangerously near our 
boot teps, and cast ahead! No danger, then, of landing 
our flies in the top of some tree, for the space is clear 
about us. 

And ‘then later to feel the creel gradually growing 
heavier as it fills with rainbows, until we know that in 
all good conscience we have enough, with what blissful 
and perfect contentment do we throw ourselves down 
on the ferns, and light the old briar, the tried com- 
panion of many such days afield, the while our ears are 
filled with the melody of the tumbling stream, our eyes 
with the beauty of nature and our hearts with the love 
and reverence of nature’s God. 

Trout fishing is indeed a glorious sport, and a gentle 
one, too, lacking the trace of cruelty that wildfowl shoot- 
ing possesses. For in the latter there are always the 
inevitable crippled birds, that, despite our humane 
efforts, reach the tule to die of their wounds. But 
nature has provided in a measure for that, for the rac- 
coons prowi round o’ nights and their teeth are sharp. 





When the hot August days are here, we may once 
more take the twelve gauge from its case, and in the 
cool of the summer morning see if our eye has lost its 
cunning, and if that smooth and steady swing, so neces- 
sary for the fowler, is still our own. For then the doves 
are winging their way to water and a light breakfast, 
and to stop them cleanly in their swift course is not work 
for a novice. The best sport with the doves is had an 
hour or so before sunset, when they begin to fly for 
their evening nip, before going to roost. If one is wise, 
he will have marked for himself a flyway before the sea- 
son opens, and then about four in the afternoon he will 
take a camp stool, a well-filled shell-case and a light 
twelve gauge, and then seat himself in the shade of a 
convenient tree, and facing in the direction from which 
the flight is to come, await his opporunity. It will not 
be long in coming, if the place is well chosen. First, a 
single pair are seen, far down the valley, for we are in 
the shade of some eucalypti near a “water hole” at the 
base of the mountains, and one can see the sunlight 
flash on the wings of a dove a great way off. We are 
ready for them, and—they have passed. It looked a bit 
easy, but in truth it was not. A dove at full tilt is 
every bit as hard to hit as a wind-driven teal, and I have 
missed a thousand of both, and have stopped a few, too. 
The next pair that come in we greet as before, and this 
time we actually make a double. Faith, we are puffed 
up, but not for long. As the evening shadows lengthen 
the flight becomes more rapid, and we miss far oftener 
than we kill. Then, too, the bewildering flight of the 
birds rather upsets us, for this, remember, is the first 
work with the gun since the snipe left in April, and we 
are likely to be a bit rusty and run to “nerves.” 

When the great red globe of the sun is resting on the 
verge of the western horizon, flaming into vivid crimson 
the blue haze of the San Fernando, the rush of wings 
becomes fiercer, the doves rocketing in from all direc- 
tions; the air seems to pulsate with the beat of their 
swift pinions, and the faint, peculiar whistle made by 
their wings is heard on all sides at once. This is the 
time the novice is likely to go off his head, and even the 
man who is master of the craft finds it hard to credit- 
able work. Twilight deepens, and the flight, save for 
an occasional bird, has stopped. Just as we have gath- 
ered the last bird, we see coming in at a great height, 
but sharply outlined against the faint red Sush of the 
western sky, a single rocketing dove, an old bachelor, 
perhaps, coming home late from the club. Lead him 
well—now! Man, what a shot! Yes, remarks the Other 
Fellow, probably an accident. Be that as it may, we 
stopped ion, and it was a glorious shot. 





A few weeks after the duck season closed, I made a 
trip to the grounds over which I do most of my shoot- 
ing, just for the sake of watching the birds. It is won- 
derful what a change a few weeks’ close season makes in 
the wariness of the fowl. The birds had been undis- 
turbed for four or five weeks, and they were quite gen- 
tle.- On the shore of the lake not more than thirty 
yards from the cabin, a pair of mallard were preening 
themselves, and were but little disturbed by our 
apptoach. Tiey finally slid into the water, and swam 
slowly around a bend of the tules, the gaudy drake 
quacking softly to his mate an assurance that it was 
close season, and that there was no hurry. 

About a mile from the cabin there is a long slough, 

bly a hundred yards across and a mile or so in 


e . A friend from Minneapolis was with me, and’ 


as ] had told him great tales of our shooting, he was 
anxious to see some birds. We walked over to this 
slotigh, where I knew there were thousands of birds. A 
marsh spreads out parallel to and on either side of, the 
channel, and as we waded through this marsh, from 





knew from past experience that its surface was crowded 
with fowl. e had our guns with us, for an occasional 
wisp of snipe might be flushed. When-we had almost 
reached the slough I fired a shot, and instantly the air 
was darkened by a cloud of fowl and made vibrant by 
the beat of myriad wings. It was a sight to gladden the 
eyes of a duck hunter. There were thousands upon 
thousands of birds—I shouldn’t like to say how many, 
but certainly many thousands. There were large num- 
bers of mallard, and thousands upon thousands of 
widgeon, teal, sprig and shovellers. The bright sun- 
light glinted on the beautiful blue and chestnut of the 
cinnamon teal drakes, and was reflected by the iri- 
descent-green on the heads of the mallard drakes and 
from the roya) purple of their wing coverts. Once in 
the air, they exhibited little fear of the two canvas-ciad 
figures who matched the color of the marsh so closely, 
and who stood so motionless. Immense bands circled 
about us, or rocketed by us up and down the course of 
the slough. At one end of the channel the water opens 
out into a broad, shallow pond, covering perhaps thirty 
acres or more, and here the birds settled so thickly that 
it seemed as though no more could find room on the 
water. 

Horace was awed into silence, but occasionally 
pinched himself to see if he really were awake. He 
would repeat, now and then, as if to himself, “and to 
think all this is within an hour of town.” 

It was a golden opportunity to study the habits of the 
birds at close quarters, and untrammeled by a desire to 
slay. The teal and shovellers were the busiest of the 
lot, running along the margins of the little creeks in 
search of food, while the larger birds contented them- 
selves by floating idly about in great rafts that black- 
ened the surface of the water. And all the while the 
music of their calls filled the air. The widgeon whist- 
ling love songs to their mates, and the mallard and teal 
conversing in lower tones of the worries and pleasures 
of the little brood that was to be. I wished for the pen 
of Wilmot Townsend, that I might reproduce a little 
bit here and there of this riot of bird life on the marsh. 

OBERT ERSKINE Ross. 

Los Ance.es, Cal., May 19. 


A Sportsman’s Vendue. 


He was certainly a mighty hunter, but in time he waxed 
old and died, and leaving no growing sons to follow in 
his footsteps, his rod, gun and rifle went to the auction 
room. 

For many years his hours of leisure had been spent 
upon the stream and abroad among the fields and forests 
in pursuit of fin, feather and fur. 

But in time the hunter became the hunted, and suc- 
cumbing to the arrow that strikes home to all men, re- 
lentless and death-dealing, he passed over the dark, still, 
unfathomable river to join those gone before to the happy 
hunting grounds teeming with game. 

Had he been an Indian his guns, rifle, rods and acces- 
sories would have been buried with him, but being other- 
wise, his effects went to the auction room to be sold and 
scattered. His favorite tools of the chase were to go into 
strange hands, and the rod and gun, too precious to 
loan, were to become the property of men who knew 
him not. And in due course a notice of the auction was 
sent to me. I asked myself what business had I there 
with a corner and shelf in my attic already burdened 
with guns and rods? ; 

Time was when I could not enter a gun and tackle 
store without buying something, not because I needed the 
things, but because they struck my fancy. I had not 
learned to resist. No apologies are necessary, there are 
many more like me, and still more to come after me. This 
accumulating of fresh sportsman’s material just as regu- 
larly as the fishing and shooting seasons open, is a 
disease, and there is no cure for it save an empty pocket- 
book, and even then one can look into the windows of a 
tackle store and. covet. 

I asked myself, why should I go to this auction when I 
was unable to use all that I had already paid for and 
acquired in the shape of rods and guns. 

he dog that runs as if his life depended upon his 
catching the speeding train of cars, after which he so 
furiously barks, would be at a loss what to do with the 
train were the brakes set and he was enabled to catch it. 
So, while I might covet the rods and guns offered, were I 
to purchase any I, like the dog, would not know what use 
“- them to after I bought them. 

here are collectors and collectors, the fever even ex- 
tending to lovers of the rod and gun, and it is at such a 
sale that one adds something to his collection. 

I decided to g°. and, although it was like walking into 
the lion’s den, I nevertheless made a strong resolution to 
buy nothing. 

onnd out upon the tables was a collection that had 
teken the deceased sportsman many years to secure. 
Guns, rifles, rods, hunting suits, decoys, fly-books, shell 
cases, landing nets, lines, reels, boots, waders, camping 
outfit complete, inflatable rubber bed and blankets. There 
were tackle boxes, stuffed with the best accessories pro- 
curable, muscallonge spoons and lures of all descriptions. 

Everything was of the best, and save that it had seen 
more or less service, was in first-class condition, and as 
it had been left after his last hunt and fish. 

His whisky flask—empty—his cigar jars, cribbage 
boards, books on fishing subjects, were piled up with the 
rest. 

I saw the display and watched the clawing-over process 
by the crowd, and felt that almost a sacrilege was being 
committed. To see a looker-on take up a reel and manipu- 
late it like a coffee grinder, another snapping the locks 
of the gun, and yet another making a bungling attempt to 


joint up a fly-rod, made my sympathies go out to the man 
who had gone, as I eipeaht how dearly he loved these 
things, and how much his life was interwoven with them. 


And here they are being mauled and wantonly tumbled 






If people “turn in their coffins,” surely the late deceased 
owner performed that sepulchral operation in his narrow 
quarters. He, if looking on, must have been spending a 
very’ bad quarter of an hour at witnessing the prelimi- 
naries of the sale, and surely must have wept copious 
tears as the sale advanced, 

The hour of sacrifice had arrived, and the cry of the 
auctioneer went forth, “What am I offered? ho will 
start it? Now, gentlemen, these things must be sold; 
make your bids.” 

There is no use of going into details. I never before so 
wished that I was in the sportsman’s goods line of trade. 
But I was not in the business, and I had ceased collecting 
rods and guns, for were not my own possessions in this 
line suffering from infrequent use and continuous storing 
in the attic? 

- There was his gun. It had been made on order, two 
sets of barrels, one light and another heavy pair, re- 
spectively for field and pass shooting. Everything com- 
plete, case and all. It was a splendid example of the 
gunmaker’s art—and save slight evidences of wear, was in 
every respect as good as new. And it went for a fifth, 
yes, a tenth of its, initial cost. Then came another gun, 
equal to the first one sold in every respect, but with -but 
a single set of barrels. And it went for a price at which 
a farmer’s boy could buy a Zulu at a country hardware 
store. Then followed expensive hunting toggery, shell 
cases, decoys, etc. Oh! My! Oh! My! 

Then came the rods—fly, bass and tarpon. 

On my shelf at home rests a fly-rod by a well-known 
New York maker,:a rod that when originally sold was 
represented as being the choicest and most expensive bit 
of bamboo, glue, silk and German silver in the shop. A 
price was paid for it that brought it on a par with the 
most expensive salmon rod. That rod came to me, but 
little used, from the original purchaser. I have treasured 
it for years as a miser would gold, until the day might 
come when I could spare the time to go to Lake Edward 
and there test its mettle upon some of the 5 and 10 pound 
trout I understand are lurking there. And yet the rod 
stays upon the shelf year after year, because it is too 
good to risk on stream fishing with brush and snags, and 
even yet too good to use on bass with other rods at hand. 


And when the rods were being sold, I examined one that © 


looked familiar to me. From the care with which it was 
wrapped in its case, this rod undoubtedly was the favorite 
rod of the owner. It was by the same makers who made 
my rod, and while not so finished and perfect as mine, yet a 
superb specimen of a trout rod. Some one bid o-n-e d-o-l- 
l-a-r. This was too much for me. Guns and all the rest 
had gone for a song, and I sat by complacently and did 
nothing, but when this offer of one dollar was bid, I— 
well—I got into the game. 

It was the only thing I bid upon during the sale, and 
the fact of my bidding for that particular rod at once put 
a hidden value upon it, and it began to climb, and I per- 
sonally kept it climbing to the limit, where it was actually 
a question with me as to whether it was really safe to bid 
more under all the circumstances—and at this juncture it 
was knocked down to me. 

And I at once realized that, like the dog I had imitated, 
now that I had it I did not know what to do with it~ 
other than to make it a companion piece to the other one 
at home on the shelf. 

The young man who kept close to me in the bidding I 
hunted up, and found him of the right stuff, and, explain- 
ing to him the value of the rod, he was anxious and glad 
to take it off my hands at the price bid. 

If there are trout streams in the other world, I will in 
time no doubt meet the man who once owned that rod and 
I know he will shake me by the hand, offer me a drink 
from his flask and thank me for saving the honor of 
his rod. 

Lancewood and split bamboo, one after the other, were 
knocked down, and then the accessories in the way of 
reels, fly-books, etc., a magnificent tarpon reel going for 
$2. The sale finally ended up by the disposing of a heap 
of odds and ends in the way of spoons, lines, etc., at a 
nominal figure. And when the last lot had been closed 
out it seemed as if the next thing to do was to carry the 
owner out to the hearse, the funeral sermon preached over 
his bier having been truly a sad and heartrending one. 

Think of your favorite Scott or Greener, for which you 
have paid $750, and which now rests in its case nicely 
oiled, awaiting the opening of the quail and partridge 
season, some day being knocked down for a paltry $25! 
Look at your gun in the aforesaid case and realizing that 
queerer things are happening daily, and see if you do not 
feel a trifle squeamish over the idea. 

As the lights were put out and we each went our own 
way, I wondered what he, who had once owned all these 
goods, and out of which he had gotten so much pleasure, 
thought of it all anyway. CHarLes CrISTADORO. 


The Oregon Salmon in History. 


Amonc the piscatorial romances which have been 
handed down like the fables of the ancients, is a nice little 
yarn about the extraordinary important part played by 
Columbia River salmon in bringing Oregon Territory 
under the American flag. “Once upon a time a party of 
American patriots prevailed upon France to cede this 
territory. France, with the characteristics which have 
never entirely deserted her, was not ceding anything that 
was worth holding, and in order to determine the specific 
gravity of this particular gold brick, before it was passed 
up, an ambassador was dispatched to the Columbia River 
to examine Oregon Territory. The ambassador was one 
of those rare old sports whose estimate of great men 
placed Izaak Walton at the head of the list, and the rest 
nowhere. He had often heard that salmon fishing was 





considered famous sport, and as soon as he landed here 
he ed to make a few casts. He tried in vain for 
many days without i 

lowing report: ‘Cede the 
not rise to a fly,’ ”—Morning 
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An Outing in Ontario. 


Last week I got a letter from a friend in northern 
Ontario, Canada, telling of wild flowers plucked on March 
25, while we in Pennsylvania were gathering snowballs. 
It seems King Winter released his icy grasp at least three 
weeks earlier in Ontario than usual, and when I heard of 
wild flowers and pine woods, my spirit faster than flight 
of wood duck, flew thither ; but my 185 pounds avoirdupois 
is not so handy with wings; at any rate, I am chained to 
business, but the dust-begrimed atomsphere of Pittsburg 
forms a fine background for any rainbows of hope you 
may have; and just now I see the aurora, for in less than 
two months I will cast aside the galling straps of busi- 
ness and for two months more I will revel in the delights 
that charm far from the haunts of men—and women. 

As a purely business proposition, an outing in the 
colntry is the sanest and safest investment that may 
be made. I well know, and am sad because I know, there 
are so very many people, good enough to be kings and 
queens, and jacks, perhaps, who I suppose can’t get 
away from business; but there are hordes who could but 
don’t, and for them my sympathy goes out. They miss 
much. Would not their invigorated systems have de- 
clared each day and hour of the subsequent years hand- 
some dividends on the investment in the way of improved 
health, high-bounding spirits, absence of 
doctors with their ill-smelling salts, and 
an ever-tightening grip on the golden’ 
fleece of good health? 

I am persuaded that the time and 
money lost in reduced earning capacity 
in sickness, and in many cases prema- 
ture death, that might have been saved 
by a timely halt for recuperation—these 
losses would much more than cover the 
deficits caused by an outing. 

I do not mean an outing spent in visit- 
ing hot, stifling cities, dwelling in 
sumptuous hotels with elaborate menus, 
but outings spent far away in the green, 
glorious world of the country, far from 
the madding crowd, from the crash of 
bumping cars and screaming whistles 
and the multitude of ear-splitting sounds 
that like battering rams of old do ever- 
lastingly beat against our nervous cita- 
dels, until, unless a relief force comes to 
the rescue, the nerve centers surrender 
to those relentless foes of civilization— 
insomnia and nervous prostration. 

There be many whose idea of an out- 
ing is to live at an expensive hotel, dress 
so that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these, and I might 
add these same toil not, neither do they 
spin. But for the toilers and the spin- 
ners, go ye rather to the mountains, any- 
where where air and Water are abundant 
and pure, where the food and drink are 
not too rich; for your tired stomach will 
revel in an outing free from the arduous 
toil of digesting over-rich food. 

I have for many years spent my outing 
in northern Canada, and have found it 
so satisfactory and inexpensive that I 
have tried no further. This region fur- 
nishes all the delights my soul longs for, 
and why change? 

For many years the Severn River, 
about 100 miles north of Toronto on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, has been my 
headquarters, and radiating from this 
point as a center I have visited many 
points in northern Ontario and Quebec. 

J. N. Davidson, President of the Sec- 
ond National Bank, Allegheny, Pa., kept 
telling me of the delights of Lakes Kip- 
pewa and Temeskaming, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, about 100 miles east of 
North Bay, and 236 miles north of 
Toronto. On Aug, 13 last we boarded 
the North Bay express and were soon rumbling north- 
ward through the flat, rocky country. The green pines, 
sandwiched in between the ever-present dead pine tim- 
ber gives rather a weird tone to the scenery, and this is 
enhanced by the dark brown color of the old Laurentian 
rocks that crop out everywhere, but further north these 
give way to the Huronian rocks, which are brighter in 
color. We were soon to Huntsville, where I had tarried 
three years ago on a trout fishing trip to the Lake of Bays 
District, and we caught plenty of trout, too. Huntsville 
affords wonderful advantages for the hunter, angler and 
tourist, for sport is here unsurpassed and easily accessible 
on account of the great stretches of water of Vernon 
Lake, Fairy Lake, Peninsular Lake and Lake of Bays. 

At Huntsville there was a vast throng of farmers 
awe to see the Great Pan-American Circus. For 

fty miles many had journeyed to see the show. I was 
among the crowd. 

We arrived at North Bay next day. This is a great 
resort for anglers. Lake Nipissing is a famous lake for 
big muscallonge, pike, pickerel, bass and other fish. At 
the other end of the Nipissing is the French River, where 
bass fishing is unsurpassed. 

I drove about eight miles to what the people in North 
Bay called Four-Mile Creek. We took dinner at a hotel 
on Trout Lake. Many years ago I had stopped there 
with Dick Jessup, but Dick is gone, and his hotel was 
burned and Dick’s successor burned with it. His widow 
built a fifteen-room brick hotel with splendid accom- 
modations for thirty or forty guests. I here picked up a 
young commercial traveler from New York city, and to- 
gether we journeyed four miles further over a slight 
sear over the surface of the earth that the natives called 
a good cage road. Where we met the creek I turned 
to the left and followed the creek for about a mile, with 
thirty-nine trout as a result, and all very good fish. But 
it was laborious work through tangled alders, over fallen 
Pines, suited better for the strides of a moose than a 
plain, fat Irishman. 

I worked my way back over the boulders in the bed of 
the creek to the aforementioned scar called in Canada a 
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cage road, and found my new friend mourning because he 
had taken no fish. He had only an alder pole and couldn’t 
cast, and nature never designed him for an angler, any- 
way—too lazy, sluggards are never good trout anglers. 

I then took the creek to the right and worked my way 
down a half-mile and took a few good trout, and had 
the pleasure of seeing five deer grazing in a clearing. 
Two fawns were among the number. Moose tracks were 
abundant, but that was the nearest I came to the moose. 

That night we stayed at the hotel on Trout Lake. By 
the way, this Trout Lake is a magnificent water for 
angling, and almost rivals Rangeleys in size. There are 
Trout Lake, Talon, Mud Lake, Nipissing and others, all 
excellent fishing grounds for bass, pickerel, salmon trout, 
speckled trout, muscallonge, pike—and what fine fishing it 
is—and the hunter finds bear, deer, moose, and partridge 
in abundance. This is a practically new region, easily ac- 
cessible by the Canadian Pacific Railroad from Mont- 
real and points east, or the Grand Trunk from the 
south, 

Tuesday about 9 P. M. we left North Bay for Mat- 
tawa, some fifty miles east of North Bay, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. It was 1 o’clock when we arrived at 
Mattawa, and in a blinding rainstorm we hunted the 
nearest hotel. There we found two rowdies, who in- 
formed ts there were no vacant room§ in the hotel—none 
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in the town. They had tried everywhere. During the 
night these rowdies tossed pennies to see who would pry 
open the dining room door and steal lunch for both. The 
big one in the mackintosh lost, and instead of prying 
open'‘the door of the dining room, he crawled in over 
the transom, but all he could find was some loaf sugar and 
two dozen eggs, and he brought both along. I thought 
my only chance was to stay in this office or go out in the 
rain, and I chose to stay. When the sugar was done 
they stood an egg in the middle of the room and rolled 
others to hit it, best three our of five to win, and loser 
to pry open the pantry door, and the big one again lost, 
and because he refused to pry open the door, the other 
cne soaked him with a couple of eggs, some of which 
came my way. 

You may rest assured I didn’t sleep very well until those 
rowdies took a freight east at 2 A. M. In the morning 
I learned the landlord had plenty of rooms. Next morn- 
ing dawned clear and cold. Every one was shivering in 
the dining room at breakfast, and the waitress smiled a 
large encircling French grin when I inquired if it were 
always so cold. Mattawa, like Ottawa and Toronto and 
many other towns bearing Indian names, means “meeting 
place” in Chippewa, for here for nearly 200 years the 
whites have met the Indians to barter for furs. The 
Hudson Bay Fur Company has had a trading post here 
for over a century. Mattawa is a town of perhaps 1,000 
people, and is a famous outfitting station for parties going 
into the interior on hunting and fishing excursions. Good 
guides may be had for $1.50 to $2 a day; canoes for 25 
and 50 cents a day, all birch bark Algonquin models.. 
Here I met Mr. E. O. Taylor, the factor of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company, who explained to me their mode of 
dealing with the Indians. In the warehouse on the 
banks of the Mattawa River I saw great quantities of raw 
bear, beaver, marten, and lynx hides, all this both inter- 
esting and sad to me, for I kept continually thinking as 
I saw those piles and piles of furs, how long will the 
supply of furs last? A sad thought and a sudden one is 
that I have heard it confidently asserted by those best 
qualified to know, that bear, beaver, marten and perhaps 
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some other animalslose the power of reproduction when 
the hide is removed. 

_Mr. Taylor said his company usually advanced the In- 
dian trappers a hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars ° 
worth of equipment and supplies during the summer and 
fall, as a sort of chattel mortgage on their next year’s catch. 
Of course, said Mr, Taylor, many of the Indians who 
apply for provisions are drunken, worthless fellows, 
wholly unworthy of trust, but if at all reliable, the In- 
dians may obtain the needed supplies. Of course, this by 
some is not looked upon as either a charitable or even 
creditable undertaking on the part of the fur company. 

Four miles back of Mattawa, at a little lake called 
McCracken Lake, if I remember aright, we had a fine 
morning’s sport with speckled trout. By going on to 
Little Jocko and Antoine Creek, you can have trout fish- 
A year previous I had 
fished them and knew. I regretted I could not stay longer 
in Mattawa, but I had many places yet to visit. 

Friday morning was selected for a trip to the Kippewa 
country. The train goes only three times a week, and 
you must take this into account. At 9:05 A. M. the train 
was due, but it was several fives after nine before it 
came. 

This was. a day fraught with more than the usual 
amount of excitement, as about seventy-five lumbermen 
were leaving home for the lumber re- 
gions north of Lakes Temiskaming and 
Kippewa, and most of them wouldn't see 
home until the next spring. Many of 
them were Chippewa Indians, and one 
young Indian bride showed signs of 
sadness on her otherwise stolid face. 

I here met Mr. McKenzie, a former 
agent of the Hudson Bay Company at 
Mattawa, who gave me much valuable 
information as to best route for canoe 
trip to the Hudson Bay. This trip to 
James Bay requires about thirty-five days 
there and back, and is certainly an in- 
teresting journey, and one I propose 
some fime to make. 

At 10 A. M. we pulled away from 
Mattawa, crossing the Ottawa River on 
an old wooden bridge. Frem Mattawa 
you may look over the River Ottawa and 
see the Old Laurentian Mountains, a 
spur of the Appalachian system. Our 
train runs right along the foot of the 
mountains following the course of the 
Ottawa to Gordon's Creek. 

The Ottawa is a charming river, 
guarded on each side by the Laurentian 
Mountains, which are well wooded with 
pine, cedar and hemlock. The river is 
full of floating logs. I stopped off at 
Temiskaming station. I had hoped to 
meet Mr. Lumdsen here, one of the most 
enterprising and sagacious business men 
of Canada, and I greatly enjoy meeting 
any man who has made h’s life a suc- 
cess, but Lumdsen was in Montreal. 

Here the Jocko River enters the Ot- 
tawa, and is far famed for its brook 


trout, as is the Opemicon and other 
streams further up toward Gordon 
Creek. 


Saturday morning we ascended this 
river about five miles and began trying 
for trout. While the sport was not to 
be compared to Anderson Lake, yet we 
had a fine day’s fun. 

In bends of the creek where the 
shredded roots of some old pine tree 
stuck out over the water, resembling 
the whiskers of some patriarchal Boer 
—in such nooks reward always came. 

In one sharp bend where the water 
was deepest and almost hidden by over- 
hanging tamaracks above and tag alders 
below, I baited my hook, quietly slipped 
my rod through an opening and un- 
wound about ten feet of line and dropped it to the water. 
Hardly had the bait touched water than there was a vigor- 
ous strike and terrific splashing. I could scarcely see 
through the brush to the water, and there was no chance 
for the finer manipulations of the gentle art. I wound 
in my fish for a few feet, when he made a rush and car- 
ried away a dozen yards of line, and I counted him among 
the treasures gone, but I had hardly turned the reel when 
he vaulted clear of the water. I handled it the best I 
could, and finally dragged up the bank a really grand 
fish of about a pound and a half. My, but I was ex- 
cited, and all the more delighted because I had taken 
him amid many difficulties. 

I moved up the bank about twenty feet further and 
did likewise with respect to the underbrush, and soon 
hooked a heavy fish, which tangled my line in an old sub- 
merged tree top. This fish I lost, but took two others 
of about three-quarter pound each. [ had so much trouble 
with my trout in this locality that I moved up to a shal- 
lower pool, where I saw several trout lying lazily on the 
sandy bottom. They all refused the bait one one, who 
lazily sucked in the bait in a sluggish fashion that was a 
disgrace to his tribe. 

In some riffles above here I cast up and let my bait float 
down in around the rocks, and was rewarded by a dozen 
or more fair trout. 

In a bend above where I saw the trout on the sandy 
bottom, on the bank were large moose tracks. He had 
just passed. Perhaps I frightened him, for wheré he 
crossed the muddy water was still rising from his track 
and coloring the water below. 

Tired of taking trout, I sat on a fallen hemlock and 
watched a pair of ruffed grouse (pheasants, we called 
them as boys in the country) and their young brood of 
nine, wallowing in the dust of a decayed pine. They 
seemed entirely unmindful of me, and were still enjoying 
themselves when I left. The male gave me a unique ex- 
hibition in the way of a “fan drill,” using his barred tail 
as a fan, opening and shutting it, erecting it and depressing 
it in many variations, as he paraded in front of his harem. 

It was late when we got back-to'the Bellevue Hotel at 
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Temiskaming. By the way, this hotel was a strprise, 
ing up to date, with bowling alley, billiard hall, electric 
hts, and, in the words of the lumberman, “they put up 

a mighty strong meal.” ; 

The hotel is a delightful place to stay, being situated on 

a high knoll overlooking the lake, and surrounded by 

plenty of shade trees. At Temiskaming the Hudson Bay 

Fur Company have a supply station, and there are on 

hand a great number of the finest birch bark canoes I 

have ever seen. I afterward was told they were of the 

Algonquin model and considered very fine canoes. One 

fine-looking young Indian had brought down the lake a 

very pretty canoe to sell; he had taken great pains to 

decorate it with vegetable dyes, and soon had an offer, 
but I knew there was a conflict, and the Indian won, say- 
ing, “I no sell,” and carried his treasure to the lake, and 

I watched his dextrous stroke until he was out of sight. 
Early the next week we boarded the tri-weekly train 

from Temiskaming for Kippewa, some eight or ten miles 

north, most of the journey leading up Gordon’s Creek, 
which resembles a chute for pent-up waters to rush down 
from the higher levels of Lake Kippewa to the Ottawa. 

At noon we came in sight of the little village of Kippewa. 

As there were many lumbermen going into the bush, all 


» hands made a dash for the dining room, fearing the 


“fodder” would not go round, but it did. 

After dinner I wandered down to Monsieur O. Lateur’s 
place. Lateur keeps a general store, and attached fs a 
bar, where good rye may be had. Lateur built his house 
on a boat, anchored it permanently on the lake and thus 
escapes paying the Province of Quebec an exorbitant 
license fee. Nevertheless this same Lateur has for his 
firm friends every one who has hired his guides and 
purchased his supplies, for he is entirely trustworthy, and 
inspires you with confidence as soon as you catch a 
glimpse of his fine French face. His son inquired of me 
all about the relative value -of American colleges, and 
gave evidence of knowing much more of our educational 
institutions than I know. 

His soul was hungering and thirsting for the supposed 
advantages of a college education, just as mine hungered 
and thirsted for journeys over this free wild land where 
he was born. : 

Lake Kippewa means in the Indian tongue, “The Hid- 
den Waters,” and is a long string of arms and bays 
tucked snugly in between the forests of big pines and 
hemlocks, having a coast line of about 600 miles, and 
affords fine opportunities for hunters, anglers and canoe- 
ists. There are plenty pike, pickerel or dore perch, and 
in nearly every small stream are brook trout. 

Over this wild rocky region Edward VII. reigns as the 
nominal ruler, but the real king of this romantic region 
is his majesty the moose, and where could such a high- 
spirited sovereign be better domiciled—rocky bastions and 
castles and inaccessible strongholds on either side of the 
Ottawa River, and up and down amid these old Lauren- 
tian Mountains his majesty may roam. 

At home it is all politics and commerce, money and 
religion (these go together), etc., but here there is only 
one all-absorbing theme, that is the moose—who saw the 
last moose, and how and when and where and how big? 
A farmer when either ill or very old may occasionally 
talk of oats, wheat and barley, but when the spirit’s high 
and the circulation is good, the moose is the only ques- 
tion of vital importance. 

To any reader who desires a splendid pair of wide- 
branching antlers to ornament his den or office, there is 
no better place in North America to find such treasures 
than this Kippewa country, and easily reached by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad from all directions. 

Any hunter of ordinary patience and skill is pretty sure 
to bag a moose in a two weeks’ outing in Kippewa. I am 
getting old and fat, still I got a fine pair of antlers that 
hang over my desk and instill in me the spirit of pine 
woods, wild flowers, murmuring streams, and continually 
beckon me to the great outdoor playground. By walk- 
ing a mile and a half, I bought my set of one of the 
most intrepid hunters and guides in the Kippewa region, 
Joe Klemont, and any reader may have the honor of 
bringing one of these north country giants to bay by 
securing the services of Joe Klemont, Mattawa, Ontaria, 
Canada, for the moose-hunting season this fall. 

Tuesday we angled and took fairly good strings of 
pike and pickerel, but no bass, so I would rather recom- 
mend this country for moose, deer, bear, partridge, etc., 
than for fishing, for the former is unsurpassed, and the 
latter is. 

The time to go home came, and all too soon, for I am 
cheered by the thought that the wheels of time go much 
faster than formerly. The time between vacations seems 
from year to year to grow shorter and shorter, until we 
finally pitch a permanent camp over in the happy hunting 
ground. James M. Norris. 
ALLecueny, Pa., May 18. 


The Wild Dogs of Cuba. 


Jerrerson Barracks, Mo., May 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your picture in the May 10 issue of the hybrid 
wolf dog reminds me of the wild dogs of Cuba, so I will 
tell you about them. These animals are evidently not 
wild as we ordinarily use the term, but either they or 
their ancestors were formerly domestic, and through 
neglect, incident to Cuba’s numerous struggles for inde- 
pendence, have come to maintain their owm existence in 
the forests, and so are called wild. They are quite nu- 
merous, of many varieties, and of nearly the same degree 
of shyness as the coyote of the plains. The noticeable 
resemblance between them and your picture lies in the 
ears. I have often heard people wonder why a dog has 
such enormous ears, which ordinarily are pendant, and of 
which he apparently makes little use. When one sees 
these wild dogs of Cuba this fact no longer excites his 
curiosity. These quasi wild dogs make constant use of 
their ears, carry them erect like a wolf's, and thus re- 
semble your picture. Of course with some varieties a 
long period of disuse seems to have deprived them of the 
power to carry their ears wholly erect, still they all carry 
them as nearly so as possible, and I believe but com- 

aratively few more generations of them must exist be- 
ore the survivors will all have complete control over their 
ears again, as doubtless they all had before their com- 
panionship with man removed the necessity and thus, in a 
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theastre, the power of making cotistant use of their ears. 

These dogs were more of an annoyance than orie would 
at first imagine, During the daytime they would slink 
out of sight as soon as possible upon discovery, and it 
was almost impossible to destroy one with a firearm. But 
at night they seemed to realize how difficult it must be to 
injure them, and they would approach quite close to camp 
in apparently good-sized packs, and maintain a most tire- 
some barking, howling and snarling. They would, dnless 
frequently driven off, constantly draw closer and would 
finally charge in among the kitchens, seize any food at 
hand and make off with it. On a few of these charges 
into camp much harm was done in stampeding mules and 
horses, some of which were seriously injured by being 
dragged and trampled by their fellows after the picket 
line, to which they were tied, had broken loose. The 
cooks, however, were the worst sufferers. They could 
leave no food about without losing it. Most of the Amer- 
ican cooks looked on this as inevitable, and, securing their 
stores as best they could, let it go at that. 

We had one cook, though, of a more vindictive nature. 
He was a Japanese, Guido Kawamater by name, and as 
good a man as one could wish. He cooked for No. 5 
pack train, and upon having a favorite cur killed by the 
onslaught of these wild thieves, he determined to get even 
with some of them, an undertaking in which he eventu- 
ally proved most successful. He built a box trap large 
enough to hold any dog, and would bait it carefully at 
night before going to sleep. It seems that the compara- 
tively few years of maintaining their own existence have 
not as yet given these animals the knowledge and caution 
of the wolf or fox, as Guido had no difficulty in night 
after night catching one of them. The outside of his 
trap had numerous slats and holes in it, and through one 
of these each morning Guido would thrust the muzzle of 
his pistol, and wreak vengeance on the race in general 
for the loss of his pet. He was so successful at this prac- 
tice that he finally concluded that it was a waste of time 
to wait until morning to dispatch his victim, so he ar- 
ranged a bell by his bedside with a cord running to the 
bait, so that when the dog seized the bait the bell awoke 
Guido, who at once arose and taking his lantern and 
pistol disposed of his quarry and reset the trap—fre- 
quently taking two dogs the same night, and in course of 
time noticeably diminishing the number of these pests 
about camp. 

Some of the packers could not resist the temptation to 
have a little fun with Guido, and on returning late to 
camp would twitch the cord and jingle the bell; a Jap’s 
skill, however, seems to be present even during his sleep, 
for none of them ever deceived him into getting up, 
though, of course, the bell awoke him every time they 
tried it. Finally, in the summer of 1900, when the allied 
nations advanced on China, Guido gave up his position 
and hastened home to assist, I suppose, in looting the 
Celestial empire, and the wild dogs of Cuba were no 
longer destroyed, 

As you will notice, I have changed my address since 
previous contributions, and have now found an excellent 
camping ground. Wood, water and grass are always good 
within ten miles of the St. Louis post office, and we are 
now enjoying a fine change from fighting fevers in the 
tropics. It is true that game is probably not so plenty in 
the streets of St. Louis now as in the days of Laclede and 
Choteau, but if one can’t shoot, he can always read Forest 
AND STREAM, and that’s.next to it. 

Wo. F. Frynn. 


Among the Goajira Indians. 


When I proposed to make an exploration along the 
coast of the Goajira Peninsula my friends in Colombia 
shook their heads. The Goajira Indians are danger- 
ous people, and I have light eyes, a feature particularly 
distasteful to them, and always rather in disfavor among 
the aborigines of the Tropical America. 

The Goajiras have been known to suddenly attack 
a person with light eyes, even when meeting peaceably for 
friendly barter. The cry is raised “Eyes like a cat,” 
“Let us kill it,” and sometimes they do kill without 
further provocation. 

We started late one afternoon from the City of Rio 
Hacha, launching a clumsy canoe, through the low surf, 
and were presently making good progress along the coast 
under a light favorable wind. When night came, the 
men said we would go on shore and sleep near some 
Indian houses that we could see a little distance inland. 
I asked if it would not be dangerous. “For you, yes,” 
said the leader, “but with us you will be safe.” So 
without further words the canoe was taken ashore, and 
we made our way toward the Indian houses, where 
everything was now dark, except the smoldering embers 
of their fires. The moon was shining uncertainly 
through light drifting clouds, all the country was silent, 
and the houses loomed up dark and mysterious above 
the flat open ground of the plain. The men walked 
boldly to the village, I following, my head filled with the 
stories I had heard of the savage nature and cruelty of 
these Indians. Presently we were greeted by the united 
howling and barking of all the dogs in the place, and 
by the time we reached the houses a number of men 
had come out with guns, knives and bows and arrows 
in their hands. A word fromthe leader of my party 
and grunts of satisfaction came from the Indians, who 
now began to look me over unpleasantly, but a few 
words of explanation and they seemed satisfied. Then 
they talked for awhile with my men, gave us fresh 
water and fire wood; and with these we went away, 
made a*camp on the beach and slept as if there was no 
such thing as an Indian. Very early next morning I 
was awakened to find everything on board the canoe 
and the men ready to start agaiti. 

We traveled until the sun became very hot, and then 
stopped for breakfast at a convenient beach, where we 
expected to rest during the heat of the day and then go 
on in the afternoon, camping again late at night. Where 
we st there were shallow lagoons covering con- 
siderable ground, desolate looking places, but filled with 
quantities of herons, egrets; flamingoes, etc.; the different 
colors, brown, gray, pink and white,:sttinding out in 
sharp contrast against the dull water~df! the ‘dagoon. 
began to explore about, but the men objéeted ‘détidedly, 
saying that if I went out of their sight Iedid so at my 
owe risk; and as to their going with me, it would do 
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no goad; they had no control of influence over the 
Indians living nearby; that they were a bad, dangerous 
lot; and if any came along we would take to the canoe, 
and go on our way. With such ‘a recommendation for 
the place I was naturally careful, though I wandered 
around a little and did not see even the sign of an 
Indian. After a time we went on again, continuing 
for two days without incident till we came to the place 
where the Indians dive for pearls. Here we went on 
shore, and waited. There was nothing but a trail and 
two canoes drawn upon the beach to mark the place. 
Aites waiting some time, I wanted the men to go call 
the Indians. They said that it would be no use; that 
the Indians had seen us coming and would come them- 
selves just as soon as they were ready, and not a moment 
sooner. 

About an hour later we saw a man coming down the 
trail, and then a little time more, and about fifteen to 
twenty men and women had gathered around us. After 
they had talked awhile, my men said that they were sat- 
isfied, and would bring me specimens of pearls in a 
short time. 

Then two of the Indians went out in a canoe and 
began to fish, the others sitting indolently about. I 
wanted my men to urge them to begin diving for pearls; 
but they told me that the Indian law of hospitality 
required that they should make me a present first, and 
so I had to wait. Presently they came in with a basket 
of fresh fish, which was duly presented to me, and then 
all the Indian men took to-the canoes, and began vigor- 
ously diving for pearl shells. After some hours they 
came in with a large quantity of the shells, and without 
further ceremony began opening them, which they did 
very skilfully, from time to time picking out a pearl and 
putting it in their mouths. 

As they worked, they answered all my questions 
about the number of pearls they usually secured, the 
depth of water in which the shells were found, the size 
of the shells, and many other things. 

When all the shells were opened, trading began. We 
had tobacco, sugar, print cloths, worsted and such things. 
The Indians would bring a pearl, or perhaps several of 
them, and make an offer for exchange, naming the 
things wanted. Sometimes we took the offer and some- 
times not, and when the things asked were not given, 
the Indians would go away a little distance, consult 
together, and in a short time would come back offering 
new combinations of pearls and asking different things 
in exchange. When an Indian was successful in mak- 
ing a trade, the others looked on approvingly, but if 
not, his defeat was greeted with shouts and derisive 
laughter. They were perfectly good natured about it, 
and kept on consulting together and offering till all their 
pearls were gone. : 

There was one Indian who had a rough pearl not 
worth anything, and too old and worn to be of any ser- 
vice as a specimen. He offered it again and again, but 
I always declined it; and, finally, he wanted one cigar- 
ette for it, but even this was declined. Then he set up 
mimic crying and made sport for all his friends, and 
especially for my men. When he had finished, he made 
me a present of the pearl, and I made him a present of 
a package of cigarettes, and we were both well pleased. 

While the trading was going on, the women had 
cooked the pearl mollusks, and the Indians fell to eat- 
ing greedily. I had never known that they were good 
eating, and asked my men if the Indians would not give 
me some. The request was not completed before they 
hurried to me with all I could possibly eat, and urged 
me to take more, saying that they did not know that a 
white man would eat them. I did, though, and found 
them very good, in flavor resembling an escallop, a 
little sweeter, and with a peculiar flavor that left a harsh 
feeling in the mouth that was not: exactly pleasant. 

After the Indians went away, we traveled on for a 
time, and finally stopped at another place, where we 
slept on shore, but did not learn anything about the 
pearl fisheries, because the wind was blow:ng and the 
Indians could not dive: Then we pushed on to the 
Cabo de Vela and slept in the canoe till morning; the 
men saying it was not safe to land till we could see 
what was going on. There was considerable noise on 
shore that could be heard plainly, and the men thought 
we would probably have to return without seeing the 
Indians, but in the morning everything was quiet, and 
we went up to the landing place, where there was a 
single house, and were soon made welcome. I ex- 
changed sugar that had cost fifteen cents for a fat 
sheep, and we prepared to make ourselves comfortable. 

Nothing could be learned about the pearls, and no 
specimens were to be had, because the wind was still 
blowing. I wanted my men to take me on further to 
examine a point of rocks, but they refused, saying they 
had come as far as had been agreed, and proposed to rest. 

A number of Indians had gathered around, and find- 
ing that one, an Indian boy, could speak Spanish, I made 
arrangements to have four of them take a canoe and go 
with me on to see the rocks. 

The leader of my men looked aghast. “They will 
certainly kill you,” he said. “I must go along, too, 
and yet I don’t fancy the hot sun; better not go. I have 
brought you here, you are safe and this is the end of 
my contract.” 

I looked at the Indians and liked their appearance, 
and said to the boy: “My man says you may kill me, 
but I think I can trust you.” The boy translated and 
the Indians looked pleased. My men, seeing that I was 
going, gave a groan of protest and prepared to follow 
me; but I would not have it, and proposed to go alone 
with those Indians, and I was not disappointed in them. 
Whatever I wanted to see, and in all that I wanted to 
know, they were ready to do their best for me. After 
I had seen the pearl banks as well as we could and had 
visited their fishing grounds, I asked to be taken out 
beyond the point to where some great waves were 
breaking about a series of detached rocks, and thousands 
of sea birds were constantly coming and going. The boy 
translated my The Indians looked at the rocks 
doubtfully, but: presently began paddling slowly toward 
them. As we drew .mearer they seemed to gain confi- 
dence. “Nobody hear,” said the boy, “we can go on,” 
and presently we were riding the great waves just out- 
side the circle of foam, where they dashed against the 
rocks. Then from-behind one of the rocks came three 
canoe loads of unfriendly Indians. They were intent on 
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fishing, and did not notice us at first. “Keep still,” 
whispered the boy, and we will get away behind the 
rocks, Immediately the Indians saw us. '“Go forward, 
I said, making a violent gesture with my hand, to indi- 
cate the way I wished to go. The men obeyed immedi- 
ately; perhaps they thought that I had some special 
means of defense to be so t; but in truth, my 
heart was beating the wrong way from fright; some- 
times up in my throat and again down in my boots. A 
moment of suspense and the canoes came together. I 
stood up, looked the men over gravely, asked to see 
their fish, and told the boy to buy some for me, which 
he did. Perhaps my apparent confidence impressed 
them, and for a time we floated lazily on the waves, I 
keeping them busy answering questions, and presently, 
while we were still interested in each other, I motioned 
to my men to go on, and they obeyed immediately. For 
a moment or two the other Indians watched us intently; 
then they went quietly to work again fishing, and the 
danger was over. 

I asked the boy to take me on shore, where we walked 
about a little, examining the rocks and getting speci- 
~mens. The Indians would not let me go far from the 
boat, saying that across the ridge they had enemies, and 
it would not be safe. Soon I had all the specimens I 
wanted, and we went back to the canoe; and after 
paddling about a little more, went over to the hut again, 
where my men seemed much relieved at our coming. 
I paid the men in sugar, fifteen cents worth to each, 
and gave the boy a string of beads with his share of 
the sugar. He was much pleased, but presently came 
and asked me gravely if I would allow him to give the 
beads to his little sister, as he had a string for himself, 
and then he added, apologetically: “The beads are a 
suitable kind for girls, but not for men.” I was sur- 
prised to find such sensibility and honor in an Indian 
boy, and gave him two other strings of beads for his 
little sister and a bright colored handkerchief for him- 
self, which was quite suited to a man’s use, and he was 
well contented. P : . 
Presently he came running up to me, saying that his 
father would be willing to sell him, and wouldn’t I like 
to buy him for myself; and he began telling me all the 
work he could do, and how well he would serve me; 
but I could not take him, and he was deeply disappointed. 
Perhaps I made a mistake. He was a strong, well-built 
lad of fifteen to sixteen, and a faithful, daring companion 
such as he promised to become, cannot often be found. 

A few days later I returned to Rio Hacha and then 
went on to other places. 
Francis C. NICHOLAS. 


A Walk Down South.—XXXI. 


I CONSIDERED the mate’s words a moment, and then con- 
cluded that I’d investigate Hades for a week anyhow. I 
told the mate so, but he still argued. 7 , 

“You can’t stand it,” he said. “Down the river there’s 
500 200-pound sacks of guano to put on board.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m not after money. You take me 
and let me dodge the big stuff.” 

“All right,” he said, and I went to work. aa. be 

Wagons were being driven down to the river side into 
the water loaded down with groceries and farm im- 
plements. The stuff was being carried across a barge to 
the steamer by a gang of roustabouts. I joined the un- 
laden line and walked to where two darkies were piling 
four quarter sacks of flour og the shoulders of the lug- 
gers. To them I presented my left shoulder, and they 
put four sackson it. Thepilereached more than a foot above 
my head, but it was not so heavy to the feel as I thought 
96 pounds would be. Then came boxes of tomatoes, a 
hundred-pound box of coffee, a bale of rope, some kegs of 
nails, all going to the main deck of the steamer, where 
two other darkies relieved me and my mates of our bur- 
dens. Burros or pack horses would have had as little to 
say as to the loading as we did. : 

The one thing that bothered me was barbed wire, yet 
the other rousters rolled it in, even carried it in on their 
shoulders without a scratch or a tear. My third bale of «it 
was handled comfortably. Fifty pounds of plow points 
on a single wire cut my fingers. 

The time passed rapidly, and as time went on we worked 
faster. The whistle blew, and the bell rang. One last 
wagon came over the hill with the darky in it waving his 
hand full of lines at us and whipping his mules with a 
black snake in the other fist. A couple of boxes were 
rushed across the barge. 3 ; F 

“Cast off that line there. All right, Bill!” to the pilot. 
Then the mate shoved both hands into his overcoat 
pockets, ed his ears into the collar of the coat, the 
darkies oozed aft, where I followed them into the engine 
room with its clink-clank, cheou-ugh, and the fast chug of 
the great water wheel across the stern very close to us. 

I looked around at my mates and found that there were 
seventeen of us, one white, four yellow and several red- 
bones. One asked me if I was a “detector.” Another 
sidled up to me and said, “These yere niggahs daon Souf 
all rabble. Ah’m from Philladelfee.” A third demanded 
to borrow a quarter. Another said that he would buy 
my coat after the trip. 

It was then nearly 11 o'clock, and I went out to watch 
the river, for The Suck, the Boiling Pot and the other 
bad places in the stream are only a few miles below 
Chattanooga. I saw some bad water, a few two-foot 
waves where the river, narrowed by rocks, shot between 
them and created fast whirls below, but nothing like what 
I had been led to believe was there. be sn 

A little after noon a darky came forward wiping his big 
soft lips round to one side with his hands. 

“Had yo’ dinnah?” he asked. 

T said. 





“a; 

“Bettah et it.” 5 

I went Some of the roustabouts were eating 
from I couldn't 


others, with hungry eyes, stood by. 
see where the grub came from at first, ear atched an 
empty plate go from one darky to another, and then up a 
steep ladder at the engineer's work bench on the port 
side of the engine room. It came down loaded with grub. 
I went up the ladder to a little hole and asked for some 
grub of a big darky, whose feet were on the ladder—the 
one who had tried to borrow a ewe: “Ain’t no plate,” 
he said. It was true. seventeen roustabouts 


there were nine tin plates of assorted age and shapes. At 
some ffieals there were fewer, presumably due to the exi- 
genicies of the steward’s department. I got a handful of 
biscuit, fried pork and sweet potatoes, and went down 
to the deck again. 


That negro up the ladder was a subject of much in- 


terest to me. I sat down where I could watch him. His 


feet were wonderful, coming down through that trap 
doorway and resting on the flat ladder stair. A water 
bucket could have been: rested on each shoe toe and a 
tomatoe can on the heels. Then the knees, with shreds 
of three pairs of trousers on each, and the blue-lipped black 
face into which the great ladling spoon went with which 
he served the beans, the krout, the puddings to all, to 
himself with the rest. I recalled a darky who came into 
the down-town Herald office in New York one night 
while I was there. He had a thick, long, wide vegetable 
dish of large restaurant size. He stood before the ad- 
vertisement window. He smiled; then he put the 
vegetable dish into the smile and out of sight. Then 
he smiled again. But Joe, on the N. B. Forrest, didn’t 
smile. In fact, he looked sad all the while. I was on 
board, but he got that ladling spoon bowl, five inches long 
by three wide, I judged, into his mouth, and some of the 
handle, too, when there was sweet plum duff gravy above 
the bowl on the handle, a sad, hopeless expression com- 
ing into his eyes when his lips wouldn’t reach to the last 
crumb—which is literally true. 





“Here, you white man,” said the mate, “can you check 
goods?” 

I said I didn’t know, but could try. 
bill and find it. 
goods!” 

There were ten bales of hay, ten bags of bran and a 
barrel of molasses to go off at McNabb’s Mine Landing, 
the first freight stop. These the darky helped me find in 
the pile of cargo. 

At the Foot of the Pan we took a sand barge in tow. 
They tow boats in front on the Tennessee and Ohio. The 
bow of the steamer has a square guard rail, against which 
the scow is lashed end on; then they push the scow up 
or down, as the case may be. 

Then came McNabb’s. The proprietor was on board. 
He didn’t like to see a white man working with negroes, 
and liked the white man less, if anything. “It’s a pretty 
low-down, ornery, no-account white man that'll ’sociate 
with a nigger,” but no one said so to me, though they 
looked it. The freight was carried ashore by the darkies 
on their backs, while the “company” got coal ready to 
put aboard the steamer. 

The coal was chuted down on the forward deck, and 
then carried in coal boxes or wheelbarrows to the bin in 
front of the boilers and piled up around the two boilers. 
It was measured -by bushels—eight to ten carloads of 
seventy-five bushels each being put on board each round 
trip. We put on say fifteen tons. In a few hours we 
were ready to go on again. 

One of the darkies speaking of his sweetheart said: 

“She walks stylish as a blamed mewl.” It was his no- 
tion of a compliment. 

Soon after dark we reached Pryor’s Landing. A fire 
was burning there, round which were several men. I 
came up with the bills to leave there while the negroes 
carried up the boxes. 

“Here, yo’!” said a man to me. I looked, and he held a 
gray squirrel toward me. I took it, said “Thank you, sir.” 
He tried to get a closer look at me. I gave the squirrel 
to one of the darkies, who gave me the tail after he had 
skinned the beast. 

As soon as we left thelanding the negroes hurried 
aft and laid down on the floor around the red-hot stove 
and began to sleep. It was an odd sight. Some were 
sprawled out, some curled up, others on sides, faces or 
their backs. Probably a man never looks more like a 
beast than when he is asleep, and these figures on the 
floor looked more and more like creatures of the stables 
and forests as one caught the semblance in their attitudes. 
It was interesting, but it was disheartening, too. “Just 
like a lot of animals,” “Beasts of burden,” said the whites 
in that region, but not once did I hear a tone of pity for 
the lot of the negroes. 

It was an odd feeling the plowing down stream in the 
black night gave one, and for a few minutes, while I 
stood at the bow of the boat, where all was dark, it 
seemed as if we were running very close to nature. Re- 
turning to the engine room with its bright electric lights, 
its red-hot stove and gleaming machinery, with a tall old 
engineer roaming round it, stepping over or on negroes 
as the case may be, going about the machinery, in his 
hand a wad of cotton and a can of oil—certainly the con- 
trast was striking, 

I went to sleep in a chair after a while, only to be 
awakened for another landing by the order to hunt out 
some goods in the cargo. We stopped after a bit at a 
warehouse to load with phosphate—s550 200-pound sacks 
of guano were to be carried on to a barge alongside the 
steamer. 
observed thankfully. The negroes took the stuff off a 
sliding incline, two lifting it on their shoulders. At 
first nothing could be heard in the night except the 
scuffling of feet. Then some one called: 

“Oh-o-oh-oo !” 

Then another: 

“Oh-h—Joe—Oh-h—Joe !” 

Pretty soon: 


“Well, take this 
Here, you black man, help find these 


“Oh—Captain! Captain! Cayan’t yo’ see 
Joe pile landin’ is about to kill me? 

Ef yo’ don’ like me don’t dog me roun’, 
Give me mah money an’ Ah’ll go to town.” 


One’s eyes grew accustomed to the night; the light 
shed by the lantern (one of which the nice little watch 
boy with a white collar thought I was trying to steal) 
cast a glow over the figures, which swayed to the wail of 
the song, swayed under the merciless weight of the sacks 
till the rhythm and monotony of the scene made one ’s head 
swim round. After two long hours of this, they were 
ready to start again. 

At 4:30 o'clock A. M. the old gray-whiskered, round- 
shouldered engineer sat drooning! asong, the negroes 
were lying on the floor, the hum of the efectric motor and 
the glow of the lights were in the airof. the strange 


That was none of my work, however, as I” 


places I had been in, this engine room was for the mo- 
ment the strangest of all. 

Daylight came cool, dusky. I was in Alabama. For 
breakfast (I gathered a plate somewhere) we had ocat- 
meal, mashed potatoes, sweet potatoes, greasy, dripping 


- fried pork and coffee in the black, beside biscuit. How 


to eat mashed potato, with neither knife, fork or spoon 
was a problem. I tried my jackknife; it was a partial 
success, but I cut my lip with its keen edge. Before noon 
I whittled out a paddle nearly an inch wide and twice as 
long—it worked so charmingly that passengers eyed my 
feeding with twisting jaws. 

We loaded cotton at some of the landings. I kept tally 
after there had been a little dispute as to the number on 
the barge. They ran from 450 to 650 pounds to the 
bale, and I who had never seen a cotton land before 
watched the loading with interest. The landings were on 
the edge of broad flats, slightly undulating, with fences of 
wire hung with jetsam débris, and there were trees all 
along the river bank—sycamores and river willows chiefly. 
Cotton bales were scattered round the landing—a mere 
trail up the bank in the mud leading to the bottomland 
where the cotton was. With cotton hooks, from one to 
four or five darkies would seize a bale and start it down 
the bank toward the two three-inch thick planks that ran 
to the deck. Sometimes heaving till their thick lips 
stretched into furrows, sometimes leaping to stop a run- 
away bale, the roustabouts worked at the bales, anywhere 
from one to eight bales being kept moving at a time. 
Sometimes a bale “got away” and had to be fished out of 
the water; several times darkies were hauled over the 
top of the bale when it rolled and dropped scrambling in 
front of the mass. Once a darky landed in front of a 
bale on his hands and knees. The bale was not stopped 
till it stood balancing on his back—s5o00 pounds weight. 

“Huh! Huh!” the darky said, “cut it off; cut it off 
——- let this bale into the rivah! What you doin’ 
thah?” 

They had just been loading on a cow and a calf at a 
landing with wild yells of laughter when one of the 
darkies, a very black man, whose head hung over his 
shoulders, and wise lips drew down at the corners— 
sure sign of a man hopeless, helpless and plodding on 
only because there is no standing still—sat down in the 
engineer’s chair, a tired and dejected figure. 

“Nothing but work all day long and all night long— 
work, work all the while,” he said, his words drooping. 

“Well, you’re sitting down now,” the engineer said. 
“You ain’t working now.” 

It wasn’t a rebuke—the old engineer didn’t mean it as 
one—but the darky thought it meant “git out of that 
chair,” which other white men would have said. He 
rose with a heavy lift and sighed as he dragged himself 
—literally dragged—to the stove, where he sat down on 
the floor and buried his face in his knees. When he 
turned from the chair, the old engineer noticed the weari- 
ness of the negro, a heart weariness that I saw in the 
faces of many other negroes. For a moment the engi- 
neer seemed about to speak, about to tell the black man 
to stay seated, but years of prejudice were too strong. 
That was the nearest to an expression of sympathy for a 
colored man that I saw in the features of a Southern 
white man while I was there. 

But the engineer’s thought gave me courage. I was 
white sure enough, but I was working and feeding with 
negroes. I went forward and found the mate. 

“Cap'n,” I said, “don’t you s’pose I could have a plate 
to-night to eat off of?” 

Whereupon he turned and looked at me. 


Evidently I 
had tempted fate. 


Raymonp S. SpEars. 
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A Bear in the Water. 


THE bear has one trait especially that is most danger- 
ous to the uneducated hunter, and that is when found 
swimming a lake or river he invariably goes in a straight 
line from where he left the shore. Any obstacle in the 
way he clambers over, be it a log, boat or canoe. 

Should the place where he reaches the further shore 
be a high rocky bluff, he climbs this, rather than turn 
from his direct course. This may be pigheadedness or 
stupidity; be it as it may, he will not turn to a low-shelv- 
ing beach a few yards at one side, but it never enters his 
head to take the easier landing. 

I once saw a bear swimming across near the discharge 
of a lake. There was a string of booms hanging down 
stream near the other shore and at right angles to where 
he was heading. He simply clambered over the boom 
logs and took the water again on the other side, instead 
of trotting along the boom to the shore. 

I was acquainted with an old Indian, who, knowing this 
trait of bears to land where they head for, did a deed of 
great nerve for a man of over sixty. He was visiting his 
fish net on the shore of a narrow lake, when he saw a 
large bear enter the water on the opposite side a little 
above, and head for the shore the old man was on. Old 
Pete had no gun, but he did not hesitate a moment, but 
caught up his hunting ax, and ran along shore to where 
the bear would land. The old man was plainly visible to 
the bear from the first, but Bruin kept on his direct 
course. Old Pete waded out from the shore nearly 
to his waist with ax uplifted, and waited. Everything de- 
pended on striking true, and at the proper and precise 
moment. He had the bear, it is true, at a disadvantage. 
Still, many a younger and stronger man would have de- 
clined the risk. ; 

Pete was successful; he buried the ax clean into the 
skull the first blow. 

Another’ instance I witnessed of a bear not turning 
aside for any obstacle: We were later than usual one 
evening on the water; my men were anxious to get to the 
portage before camping, and were tracking the canoe up 
the last mile at deep dusk. There were four men on 
the line ashore, and the bow and steersmen standing up 
in the canoe fending her off the rocks and shallows. My 
companion and I were sitting very quietly in the middle 
com; of our large canoe; the men also were not 
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in a talking mood, being tired and hungry. I was-sitting 
on the side next the river and noticed a black object which 
at first 1 mistook for a stone, partly out of the water; 
but with a second, and more searching look, I made it out 
to be a bear coming straight toward the canoe. 
ave warning to the man in the bow, who stood a 
few feet in front of me, and he immediately gave a sharp 
tug on the tow line, which checked the men ashore. The 
bear by this time was about five or six yards from the 
canoe, and just opposite me. I saw that nothing would 
now stop him from climbing into and across the canoe. 
Before he could place his paw on the side of the bark the 
man in the bow made a savage lunge at him with his 
pike pole, but before he could give a second blow the 
bear was in on my side and out on the other, right across 
our legs. Our men of the tow had run back, the man 
in the stern being too far off to be of any use, had the 
presence of mind to throw an armful of paddles, which 
being of maple, made formidable weapons. When the 
bear got out on the shore side they rained blows upon 
blows with the sharp blades of the paddles upon his head 
and body as they could get a chance. The bow man 
sprang ashore and lent his assistance with his formidable 
ole, but marvelous as it may sound, the bear escaped 
into the bush in spite of all that his assailants could do to 
prevent him. 

Long into the night about the dying embers of the 
camp-fire, I heard the men going over the whole scene 
and blaming one another for not having done some- 
thing they ought to have done. 

One other instance I will give of a bear’s persistency 
to go straight in the water, and in this case it was fatal to 
two men. 

Two newly married couples left the mouth of the Moisie 
for the interior. Their third day up stream brought them 
to a place where, off to one side in the bush about a mile 
back, Was a noted lake for trout and whitefish. It was 
decided that they should portage one canoe, and with their 
blankets, net and cooking utensils go and pass the night 
on the lake shore. One gun was all the men took (a 
flintlock—for this was years ago). Shortly after arriv- 
ing at the lake a bear was seen swimming from the other 
side, coming toward where the Indians were tying their 
net. The two young men jumped into the canoe and 
pushed out to meet him, which was a fatal mistake. The 
man in the bow waited till the bear was within a couple 
of yards off from the bow, and then pulled the trigger. 
The old gun flashed in the pan, but there was no report. 
The next instant the bear clambered over the head of 
the canoe and rolled the occupants into the water. The 
young brides of a few days ran screaming along shore. 
unable to render any assistance to their husbands, and 
actually witnessed both drown before their very eyes. 

I remember the arrival of the two poor women back 
to the coast, and the relation of their pathetic story. To 
make the case much more remarkable, they were twins 
by birth, and twin widows by this tragedy. 

A word of advice after the foregoing illustrations of the 
danger in getting in front of a swimming bear is hardly 
now necessary, but one cannot impress too forcibly the 
danger in attacking a bear by a frontal move. Always 
approach a bear in the water either on one side or from 
the rear. You can paddle up quite close to a bear in 
the direction he is swimming without the least particle 
of danger, and a more vital and telling spot to fire at 
cannot be got than the back and base of the skull. 

Martin Hunter. 


Man and Brute. 
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Are the Most Intelligent Animals Superior to the 
Lowest Races of Men? 


Tue Bushmen of South Africa never wash—have no 
clothing or cookery; no sense of decency, modesty or 
shame. They have no natural affection, no domestic life, 
no attachment to kindred, and kill their children when- 
ever food is scarce. The New Caledonians have no 
capacity for education, no gratitude, are utterly insensible 
to kindness, and bury their aged alive. The Andaman 
Islanders are as untamable as gorillas—possess no prop- 
erty, individual or tribal; have no legislation or laws, no 
history, no commerce or agriculture, no industry, no arts, 
nu money or coinage, no form of government, and never 
laugh. The Veddas have no spoken language, no moral 
sentiment, no idea of God or a future life, were ignorant 
of the use of fire, and have no fixed shelter or dwellings. 
The Caribs were cannibals, eating their parents or chil- 
dren, they had neither weapons nor tools, and no form 
of worship. They lived like the beasts of the forest, 
having all of their vices, but not one of their nobler traits. 
The lower animals possess the following emotions: Sur- 
prise, fear, sexual and paternal affection, social feelings, 
pugnacity, industry, curiosity, jealousy, anger, play, affec- 
tion, sympathy, emulation, pride, resentment, zsthetic 
love of ornament, terror, grief, hate, cruelty, benevolence, 
revenge, rage, shame, deceit, remorse, and perception of 
the ludicrous. Darwin, Pierquin, Lindsay, Huxley, and 
other eminent naturalists, assert the mental and moral 
superiority of the more intellectual animals over the low- 
est and most degraded races of men. 

Among the lower animals are to be found carpenters, 
soldiers, sailors, plasterers, masons, hunters, trappers, 
spinners, weavers, farmers, shepherds, anglers, engineers, 
tailors, sextons, stock-breeders and musicians. The tools 
they use are files, augers, saws, chisels, hammers, pincers, 
trowels, needles, drills, shovels, brushes, combs and awls. 
They make pleasure gardens, roads, streets, nets, rafts, 
hammocks, traps, balloons, diving-bells, paper, thread, 
doors with bolts and silken hinges; they build bridges, 
dams, forts and fortifications, and excavate canals, pit- 
falls and tunnels. They establish regular forms of gov- 
ernment and are ruled by kings, queens and war chiefs. 
They build cities, found colonies, and organize armies; 
they hold courts and parliaments, try offenders against 
their laws and customs, and punish the guilty by death or 
banishment. They can be trained and educated; they 
weep, laugh, smile, play, dance, sing and talk intelligently 
in every language spoken in Europe; they can lock and 
unlock trunks and doors, eat with knife and fork, wear 
clothing, cook food, fire off guns, drink wine, smoke 
tobacco, ride on horseback, drive a team, throw stones, 
make use of tools, post sentinels, send out scouts and 


spies, form ambuscades, and capture prisoners to be held 
as slaves! Every species has a language, and they teach 
and train their young; they differ mentally as much as 
men; .some are brilliant—others possess only ordinary 
abilities, and some are foolish or insane. Of all the 
bullfinches that are taught to pipe and canaries to sing, 
“only a few distinguish themselves; and of the great num- 
bers of horses selected for circus-training, only very- 
few have the necessary intelligence. That which we call 
reason in man we call instinct in the lower animals, but 
comparative psychologists are now agieed that the differ- 
ence between their mental faculties and ours is of degree 
and not of kind. The males of many species of wild ani- 
mals are ambitious and desire to become war-chiefs and 
leaders, and fight duels to the death with those already 
in power, and rival queens destroy each other. The 
gorilla sends his wife and children into the forest dingles 
and boldly meets the enemy alone. The leader of a troop 
of wild horses dashes to the place where danger threatens 
and offers battle even to the grizzly bear. If defeated 
by a rival he is no longer leader, but loses all his author- 
ity, and becomes at once a private in the troop. 
The opossum and many species of insects feign death 
when they find resistance useless and escape impossible; 
and birds which build their nests upon the ground try 
to lead their enemies away from eggs or young by a 
vain pursuit of themselves as they pretend to flutter off 
with broken wings. Parrots have been taught to speak 
more languages than one, and Darwin tells about one in 
South America that spoke a dialect that no person under- 
stood—every one of the Indian tribe to whom he had 
belonged having been carried off by some epidemic. 
These birds use words intelligently, speak sense and to 
the purpose, and are capable of hearty and spontaneous 
laughter. Dogs have been known to slip their collars 
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HAND OF GORILLA, 


off, go miles from home and worry sheep, wash off the 
blood, and returning to their kennels before daylight 
work their collars on again. They have appeared as wit- 
nesses in murder cases in Dundee, Scotland, so recently 
as 1873, and their evidence has not unfrequently been 
accepted as conclusive. Animals reason, dream, walk in 
their sleep, and many talking birds make use of human 
language more intelligently than whole races of savage 
men. Certain animals are tool and weapon-makers, 
breaking off and trimming up the stems and branches of 
trees, and using them as war-clubs, fans or sunshades; 
and others have regular cemeteries to which they retire 
to die. The Australian bower bird makes a long platform 
of woven grass and reeds, and over this an arch of the 
same materials, and then decorates this pleasure gallery 
with beautiful sea shells, colored pebbles from the shore, 
the feathers of tropical birds, and if diamond rings or 
other articles of jewelry should be lost in the open air 
they are almost sure to be found in the gaily furnished 
halls of these remarkable birds. The tailor bird, using 
a thread if he can find it, or a piece of vegetable fiber 
if he cannot, ties a knot at the end, and using his slender 
bill instead of a needle, sews two leaves together for his 
nest almost as neatly as a person could; and the first 
hammock was swung by the orioles before man appeared 
upon the earth. A fox has been seen to enter a stream 
where ducks were feeding and float down toward them, 
his whole body immersed, except his head, which he 
covered with a leafy bough. The spotted hyena coutner- 
feits the bieat of a lamb. 

The anthropoid apes are the most intelligent of all the 
lower animals. and the difference in volume of brain 
between the highest and the lowest than is at least six 
times as great as the difference between the lowest man 
and the highest ape. They were employed as torch- 
bearers, workmen and artisans by the ancient Egyptians; 
on shipboard they help to reef and furl the sails, light 
a fire, cook food, dust furniture, clean the floor and sew 
with needle and thread. The possession of hands, similar 
to those of man’s, which enable apes and monkeys to 
take up and examine things, give them a very great ad- 
vantage over every other animal except the elephant, 
which can pick up a pin with the finger of his trunk. 
The Hindoo god of wisdom is figured with the body of 
a man and the head of an elephant. As animals gain 
knowledge from rience and learn of others, it will 
be readily perceived that an elephant a hundred years 
old or more,. especially if he has been trained and 
educated by man, would possess extraordi intelli- 
gence. He has the | and most perfectly formed 
cerebrum, in proportion to the size of the entire body, 


of any quadruped whatever. He will break off and trini 
up a leafy branch with which to brush away the flies, 
using it as a person would a fan; he can draw the cork 
from a bottle of wine and drink the contents withotit 
spilling a drop; he understands the meaning of human 
speech and signs, and will obey every command of his 
master. When the Mahommedans first invaded India, 
their elephants, obeying secret signals from their drivers, 
tore «dlown and trampled under their feet the Hindoo 
idols, but the*followers of the Prophet said that the in- 
telligent animals did it because they detested’ all idolatry. 
An English traveler in India once saw a driver disthotint 
from his elephant, tie the animal to a tree, build dn Oyen, 
start a fire and put in his rice cakes to cook. He then 
covered the oven over with stones and grass and went 
away. After he had been gone a short time the elephant 
untied the rope, went to the oven, took out and ate the 
cakes, then, after carefully replacing the stoves and grass, 
went back to the tree, and, as he could not tie the rope 
as it was before, he wrapped it around his leg, and stood 
looking away from the oven, but watching the keeper, 
when he came, all the time out of the corner of his eye. 
An officer of the English army in India had a favorite 
elephant which was daily given a liberal allowance of 
food, but being compelled to go on a journey the keeper 
reduced the ration so much that the elephant became thin 
and weak. When the master returned the animal ex- 
hibited the liveliest signs of pleasure, and when feeding 
time came again the man gave it its full allowance of 
food, which it carefully divided into two parts, eating one 
but leaving the other untouched. The officer, knowing 
the great intelligence of his favorite, saw at once the 
fraud that had been practiced, and made the keeper con- 
fess his crime. 


Ants, 


Sir John Lubbock says: “When we consider the habits 
of ants, their social organization, their large communi- 
ties and elaborate habitations; their roadways, their pos- 
session of domestic animals, and evén in some cases of 
slaves, it must be admitted that they have a fair claim to 
rank next to man in the scale of intelligence.” Some 
species of Central American ants prepare beds of de- 
cayed vegetable matter for the purpose of growing the 
mushrooms on which they feed. The agricultural ants 
of Texas sow the seed of the ant rice, cultivate the 
growing crop, carefully removing every weed and blade 
of grass, reap the ripened harvest, separate the grain 
from the chaff, and store it away in granaries for future 
use. If it should show any signs of sprouting they carry 
it all into the open air and dry it carefully in the sun. 
The driver ants organize armies under the command of 
war-chiefs and captains who throw forward scouts and 
skirmishers, «direct the line of march, enforce discip- 
line and lead the advance. No animal can resist the fury 
of their attack—every living thing in the forest flees be- 
fore them—lion, leopard and ape—behind them are only 
the skeletons of their victims. Whole villages are de- 
serted on their approach, and the people do not return 
to their homes until assured that the ant army has gone 
elsewhere. These warriors are totally blind, and cannot 
endure the light of the sun, and when they emerge from 
the forest and come under his rays they construct covered 
galleries of moistened earth along their line of march, 
and continue their advance under cover of these arches. 
Ants have a language of their own, and talk to each other 
with their antenne. If a stranger of the same species 
is introduced into a city containing a million ants, she 
is recognized as an intruder and immediately attacked. 
The Amazons are cleaned, fed and waited on by their 
slaves, and without these they could not live, for they have 
lost even the power of feeding themselves. They carry 
their masters on their backs whenever they change their 
place of residence—the slaves alone building the new 
home. Some species of ants carefully bury their dead, 
and others make war for the sole purpose of capturing 
slaves. .The owner of a maple tree, seeing that it was 
infested with ants and aphides, poured a ring of tar 
around it. The first ants that tried to cross of course 
stuck fast, but the others, returning to the tree, carried 
down aphides which they stuck down on the tar, one after 
another, until they had made a bridge on which they 
could cross in safety. Ants possess a greater variety of 
domestic animals than have ever been brought under the 
dominion of man, and as some of them are useless, they 
are supposed by some authorities to be kept as pets. 
Ants are so fond of the honey-dew of the aphides that 
they have domesticated these little animals and keep them 
for their cows. They protect them from their enemies, 
care for their eggs and young, milk them when they 
want a drink, and with finely tempered earth build little 
stables in which to keep them. The termites build houses 
twenty feet high, and so large that a dozen men can find 
shelter in a single chamber. Their walls are so strong 
that the buffalo uses them for watchtowers, and they 
are palaces compared with the huts of the Bushmen. 
Instinct is that faculty of the mind by which animals 
perform certain work without any previous experience, 
and such labor is always performed in the same manner 
by every member of the same species; there is never any 
change to meet new conditions, and consequently no 
improvement. That ants possess reason no one who 
understands their habits can ever doubt; yet it seems 
most probable that instinct reaches in them its most 
perfect development. In many respects they are certainly 
the most wonderful animals upon the earth. 


Spiders. 


The Australian trap-door spider makes hinges to open 
the lid of her nest and bolts to keep it closed; and so 
skillfully is her little home concealed that it is not often 
that one is found. Sometimes she plasters over the lid 
with moistened clay, and then makes an artificial crack 
across it; or, if it will harmonize better with its surround- 
ings, she will plant a blade of grass or a bit of moss 
upon it. Mahomet, flying before a tribe of idolatrous 
Arabs who were determined to put an end to his religion 
by taking his life, — shelter in a cave, and soon after 
a spider wove her web across the opening. On arriving 
at the cavern his enemies, perceiving the web to be un- 
broken, at once decided that he could not be concealed 
in it, and without entering continued the pursuit. Now, 


the spider, of course, had no intention of helping the 
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tory of the world and the religion of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. Had not that silken web been thrown 
over the opening to the cave, there would have been no 
Mahometan wars of conquest—the eet would still. have 
been under the banner of the Cross—there would have 
been no Crusades for the recovery of the tomb of Christ, 
and the bloodiest wars in the history of the human race 
would neve: have been waged. Robert the Bruce, de- 
feated by the English in many battles, his army routed 
and dispersed, and himself a fugitive among the crags 
and mountains, despaired of ever winning the crown of 
Scctiand. Lying concealed one day in a shepherd’s hut, 
he watched a little spider trying to attach her silken 
thread to scime distant object. She failed, but itntre- 
diately tried again, and sticteeded no better than before. 
She repeated her efforts to attach the thread, always 
failing, until she had made the sixth attempt. “Ti,” said 
the Bruce, “you try again and succeed, I will rally my fol- 
lowers once more and drive the English invaders from 
Scottish soil, or perish, sword in hand.” The spider 
cast her thread for the seventh time, the wind wafted it 
gently to the spot desired, the attachment was made, and 
Bruce raised the lion banner of Scotland again, and soon 
after won the glorious field of Bannockburn. Had Bruce 
not watched the persevering spider there wotild have been 
no Royal House of Stuart, no murdered king, or civil 
war in England. The Waverly novels could never. have 
been written, and many of Burns’ most beautiful songs 
would have remained unsung forever. 


The Dog. 


The dog has been the friend and companion of man 
since the morning of the world. He was, pethaps, the 
very first wild animal to be domesticated. Henee, his 
edtication is nore complete and his training tiiofe petfect 
than any other animal has ever received. He understands 
his master’s language and gestures; reads the expression 
of his face, and sees approbation or displeasure in his 
countenance. The education and training that he has 
received from man through countless ages has, no doubt, 
produced its effect upon his offspring—a greater suscep- 
tibility for and capacity to receive instruction from man. 
Young pointers and setters, only a few weeks old, will 
stand steadily on first seeing poultry; a St. Bernard 
puppy when taken on snow for the first time will at once 
begin to scrape it away; and the collie will attempt the 
management of sheep without any instruction from man. 
The smuggler dogs along the border of the German 
Empire and the French Republic understand both 
languages. They are sent across the frontier to the 
house of some confederate with their loads of merchan- 
dise securely fastened on their backs. Here they are 
concealed, caressed and fed until they are ready to return 
with a load to France. They travel only on dark or 
stormy nights—avoid all rodds—allow no one to ap- 
proach them, and take great precautions in slipping 
through the frontier guard. They know that their traf- 
fic is illegal, and that they must not be seen with their 
loads upon their backs. They are criminals, trained to 
violate the law, and employ every stratagem to escape 
detection. It was formerly the custom in Scotland to 
mark the sheep by impressing with a hot iron a certain 
letter upon their faces. The shepherds of Tweeddale had 
for a long time been missing a few of the very choicest 
of their flocks, and one day a black-faced ewe returned 
to her lamb from beyond the river with the letter O 
burned over the T which was her owner’s brand. A 
farmer living in a wild and secluded glen was known to 
use the letter O as his birn. The farm was searched and 
more than 600 stolen sheep recovered. He confessed his 
crimes and was executed in the city of Edinburgh in 
1773. He said that upon pretense of buying ewes he 
would visit the flocks in the ‘vale of the Tweed, always 
accompanied by his jet black collie Yarrow, and point 
out to him the sheep that he wanted him to drive away, 
Then he would ride off to his own glen, miles away, 
passing through every hamlet and calling at every inn. 
Yarrow, concealed on some hillside among the heather, 
would wait until night, and then go through the flock 
and select the very sheep that his master had pointed out, 
and drive them rapidly, by unfrequnted paths, over 
mountain and moor, to his own dark glen. There the 
birn was canceled by the letter O in an enclosure in the 
hollow of the hills—Yarrow keeping faithful guard out- 
side—never failing to notify his owner of the approach 
of strangers. Both Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick 
Shepherd have told the story of this wonderful dog. Dar- 
win informs us that when traveling in South America 
he often saw large flocks of sheep, far from any human 
habitation, guarded only by shepherd dogs. The owner 
of a Newfoundland dog, to prove his great intelligence, 
put a marked shilling under a stone by the roadside, and 
then riding on three miles with his friends sent the dog 
back to get it. The dog set off, but did not return that 
day. He went directly to the place, but being unable to 
turn the stone, sat howling by it. Soon two horsemen 
came by, and one of them dismounted and removing the 
stone, saw the shilling and put it into his pocket. The 
dog followed the men for more than twenty miles, got 
into the room where they slept, seized the trousers in 
which the shilling had been put and carried them to his 
master’s house. ‘‘Man,” says Burns, “is the God of the 
dog; he knows no other, and see how he worships him!” 
Sir Humphrey Davy vouches for the truth of the follow- 
ing incident: A cook missed a marrow-bone and accused 
a favorite dog of the theft. He hung down his tail and 
for several days was altered in his manner, having be- 
come discontented, sullen and morose. In this mood 
he continued, till, to the amusement of the cook, he 
brought back the bone and laid it at her feet. Did his 
conscience trouble him until he found that he could get 
no relief except by making restitution? His worship of 
his master in many respects compares favorably with the 
adoration of idols by man; he possesses moral. virtues, 
returning good for evil, and his fidelity ends only with 
his life. A celebrated dog of the St. Bernard breed 
named Barry won a medal of honor for having saved the 
lives of forty persons, and he perished nobly while en- 
gaged in his labor of mercy. We have many well authen- 
ticated accounts of dogs who understood the use and 
value of money, and would carry small coins to butchers 
and bakers and exchange them for meat and bread. The 
origin of this noble animal is lost in-the darkness/of the 
past, He ogcupies a place in the earliest forms of pagan 


worship; his name has been given to one of the first- 
mentioned stars, and his form is sculptured on the granite 
rocks of the oldest tombs and temples-of Egypt. 


. Monkeys. 

Monkeys adopt atid carefully guard any orphans of the 
tribe, wash the faces of their young and tenderly nurse 
and care for the sick. Two monkeys were playing on 
board a ship, when one fell overboard and the other im- 
mediately threw it a rope. An officer in the English army 
once shot a female monkey with her young one in her 
arms. Dipping her finger in the blood and then holding 
it tp she seemed to reproach him with being the cause 
of her death, and consequently that of her young one, to 
which she frequently pointed. Captain Johnson states 
that he onée shot 4 monkey which instantly ran down to 
the lowest branch of the tree, and coolly put his paw to 
the part wounded, covered it with blood and held it up 
for him to see. “I was so much hutt,” says the Cap- 
tain, “that it has left an impression never to be effaced. 
and I have never since fired a gun at any of the tribe.” 
Apes and monkeys carry their young ones in their arms, 
and seem to be as fond of them as human mothers. 

Beavers build villages where each family has its hut— 
an adimirable construction in which the skill of the car- 
pentet is allied to that of the mason; they excavate canals 
hundreds of- feet in length, from three to four feet wide, 
three feet deep and furnish them with locks, built on pre- 
cisely the satne principle as those of human construction. 
These canals are used for floating their food supplies of 
wood down to their villages. M. Du Chaillu, speaking 
of the ape’s nest, says that he could scarcely persuade 
himself that it had not been built by human hands, so 
perfect was the construction. 

Dé. Livingstone thus refers to certain African tribes: 
“They ktiow tiothing of a deity; they pray to their 
mothers when in distress; they know nothing of a future 
state, nor have they any religion.” The Rev. Dr. Moffatt 
says of the Bushmen: “They have no idea of God, and 
no notion of a hereafter. There was not an idol to be 
found in the whole province.” The religious sense, there- 
fore, is innate neither in civilized nor savage peoples. 
Of the Veddas it has been said: They have no idea of a soul, 
of a Supreme Being, nor of a future state,and are conscious 
of no difference between themselves and the wild beasts 
which roam through the forest. The Dyaks of Borneo 
murder men, women and children for the sole purpose 
of securing their heads as trophies; these are so well 
preserved that they will last for ages, are hung on the 
walls of every house, and are considered valuable pos- 
sessions. No young man may hope to get a wife unless 
he has a few heads to adorn the walls of his hut, and 
these are handed down from father to son as heirlooms. 
Waylaying and murdering people for their heads is in 
fact the national sport of the Dyaks.. Thousands of vic- 
tims were sacrificed every year by the king of Dahomey, 
and the principal ornaments of his capital were human 
skulls. The Thugs of India made murder their trade; 
trained their children in the art of strangling, and were 
proud of the number of their victims. The New Hollan- 
ders have no names for numbers beyond two, and whole 
tribes cannot count to ten! An intelligent shepherd dog 
will miss a single sheep from a flock of hundreds, and 
knows the name of every cow in a herd of twenty. See- 
ing the mental and moral superiority of many animals 
over whole races of savage men, Bishop Butler and that 
great naturalists, the Rev. J. G. Wood, were willing to 
acknowledge that they must possess immortal souls. The 
gulf that separates the cultured part of the human race 
from the very highest of the lower animals is quite im- 
passable, and the difference both mentally and morally 
immeasurable; but when we reflect that there are whole 
tribes of savages that cannot count and animals that can 
—when we are told by travelers of unquestioned veracity 
that among some of the most degraded races human flesh 
is sold in their butcher shops, the same as beef and mut- 
ton is with us—when we read of the horrible crimes com- 
mitted by human devils even in the western world, we are 
compelled to admit that many noble dogs and horses 
behave themselves more like rational creatures should 
than thousands of the so-called higher race, even in lands 
where civilization is supposed to have subdued the sav- 
age passions of men and education to have refined and 
ennobled their lives. James M. McCann. 


Game Food and Flavors. 


STANDING Rock InpIAN AceNcy, N. D., May 20.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Some weeks or- months ago 
an editorial appeared in Forest AND STREAM touching on 
the well-known fact that the flesh of birds and animals is 
often flavored by the food eaten. I can now add another 
example of this to the many given in that article. 

Col. James McLaughlin, of the U. S. Indian Service, for 
many years—1881 to 1895—agent for the Standing Rock 
Indians, tells me that in the spring of 1882 the military 
authorities of Fort Yates, N. D., on at least two occasions, 
rejected the beef furnished by the contractor, because it 
was so strongly tainted with the flavor of the wild onions 
upon which the cattle had fed. In the spring of the year, 
from April to June, the prairie is covered in many places 
with a growth of wild onions which are thicker than the 
grass, and which the cattle eat with the grass. The re- 
sult is, as stated, that the flesh of the beef is often flavored 
by these plants. In the same way, the milk of cows tastes 
of these onions. 

It is not to be doubted that in old times, when there 
were buffalo on the prairies, their flesh was flavored in a 
similar way, and it is possible that inquiry among the 
Indians may develop testimony which will _ 2. 


Springfield’s Muskrat Exhibit. 

Tue Springfield (Mass.) Republican records that the 
Science Museum of that city received a valuable gift from 
Gurdon Bill, which will prove a source of constant’ in- 
terest and instruction. It is a case containing ten musk- 
rats, placed in positions to show their habits in life, and 
there are two éxcellent models of the summer and win- 
ter “homes” of these interesting animals. The exhibit is 
of life size, occupying a case about four by six feet in 
size. At one corner is the large rounded hut or house, 
built of swamp grass, roots, mud and any sort of refuse 


that can be easily carried by the muskrat, and which 
is intended for the winter home. At the opposite end is 
the model of the “summer home,” which is a section 
of earth and sod tunneled out to show how the animals 
arrange the quarters in which to rear their young. As 
these animals live both in and out of the water, it has 
been necessary to have some representation of the surface 
of the adjacent pond, and this has been admirably accom- 
plished by the use of plate glass. This shows the smooth 
surface of the water through which samples of water 
vegetation protrude, and one large muskrat is represented 
as swimming toward the winter hut with a piece of build- 
ing material in his mouth. A portion of the head and body 
is above the surface of the glass, and the appearance of 
the fur on the animal’s back shows in excellent contrast 
with that lower down on the body, which is supposed to be 
under the water. Another large animal is represented as 
below the surface of the water swimming for the sub- 
merged entrance to the summer house, while another 
fine specimen is perched on a root beside the pond, its 
glossy fur seeming to glisten in the sun. In the interior 
of the winter hut one animal sits gnawing on a bit of flag 
root, which is held between the forepaws, and in the 
summer house opposite is an interesting litter of five 
young ones huddled together for mutual companionship 
and warmth. Two others, representing the parents of the 
brood, peer from the ends of the underground channels. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Intelligence of Man’s Best Friend. 


Here is a dog story from Bad Axe, Mich., well vouched 
for by friends who know Eastman, the engineer spoken 
of in the story. It all goes to show the great intelligence 
of man’s best friend, the dog: 

“One of the most valuable fox hounds in Bad Axe is 
owned by George M. Clark, Huron county clerk. Its 
name is Trotter. A few weeks ago Trotter found a 
chum, a Damon, in fact, that seemed to meet all the 
requirements of close companionship. This dog belonged 
to Mr. Morford, the night watchman at the Pere Mar- 
quette round house. For days and days Trotter and the 
Morford dog made long excursions to the swamps south 
of this place, where they amused themselves in many 
ways. At length Mr. Morford concluded that he would 
break his dog of the habit of running away and chained 
him to a post in the yard. Next morning when Trotter 
put in an appearance his chum was not ready for a run, 
being detained by circumstances over which he had no 
control. From subsequent events it is evident that the 
two dogs sized up the situation pretty thoroughly, with 
the result that early in the forenoon the Morford dog 
loosened the staple at the other end of the chain, and the 
two dogs scampered away to their usual haunts. That 
night Trotter came home as usual, but his friend failed 
to show up. The dog had been gone several days, and 
Mr. Morford was beginning to wonder what had become 
of him, when one day Mr. Eastman, engineer on the 
Saginaw run, saw Trotter going across the track with a 
bone in his mouth. He concluded to follow him, and 
finally traced him to an old stump in the swamp, where 
the chain on kgs chum had been caught around a root and 
Trotter had Been keeping him alive by bringing him 
bones every day.” 








Back From Mexico. 


Mr. F. M. Stephenson, of Menominee, Mich., and 
party, with the Colorado guide Joe Goff, are this week 
back fsom their long hunting trip in Mexico. They had 
fine sport, of which mention will be made later. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buriprne, Chicago, Ill. 


Large Preserves in Maine. 


Aucusta, Me., May 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noticing what you say as to concentration of ownership 
and control of the forests and waters of Maine, allow me 
to call your attention to the fact that Maine owns all 
the waters (barring ponds of ten acres each), and all the 
fish that are therein; all the game in the forests, and 
would it not be difficult for parties to bar the public or 
owners from taking their property? 

Syndicates may lease lands, but to do so expecting 
that they could control the capture of game, or prevent 
the taking of fish in the waters of the State, would likely 
lead to some disappointment on their part. Possibly 
they could attempt to enforce the laws against trespass, 
but do you not think it would be a little discomforting 
to them in the end? 

The State could come pretty near looking out by proper 
legislation for the rights of its citizens should any at- 
tempt be made to bar the public from its fishing and 
hunting grounds. It is rather an inopportune time to at- 
tempt to set up a game trust, and rather a poor field this 
to start such an enterprise. In many ways the leasing 
of large tracts would be a benefit, helping to preserve our 
game, but not so if the intention is to bar the public. 

The ordinary Yankee here will say, “I guess they will 
not try it.” E, C. FarrtncTon, 





Wisconsin May Deer Hunters Taken In. 


MitwavuKEE, May 24.—A great haul by two Wisconsin 
game wardens was made last Sunday morning at the State 
line near Hurley, Wis. The two active wardens, Valen- 
tine Raeth, of Milwaukee, and James Oberholtzer, of 
Eagle River, heard shooting and followed up the hunters. 
About 10 o'clock seven men came out to the railroad track 
with their rifles and four bags of venison, and were 
arrested by the wardens, and their rifles and the venison 
confiscated. The wardens brought the game hogs to 
Hurley and put them in the county jail, Next day Judge 
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James Blackburn fined them $50 each and costs; and 
ordered the sale of the guns by the wardens. 

They all came over from Ironwood, Mich. It was the 
greatest haul ever made.in Wisconsin, and the wardens 
were congratulated by many sportsmen. A. P 


The New York Cold Storage System. 


Avzany, N. Y., May 24.—Editor Forest and Stream> 
Chief Protector J. W. Pond, of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission, has returned from New York, where 
he had been engaged with a force of game protectors in 
assisting dealers in game who wish to comply with the 
recent act whereby they can retain their game in cold 
storage by giving a bond and permitting the goods to be 
sealed under the seal of the Commission until the end of 
the close season. Several dealers have taken advantage 
of the law, and were either represented by Attorney 
Julius Offenbach, of New York, or met in person the 
Chief Protector at the New York office of the Commis- 
sion. The work of sealing and bonding the goods in the 
several warehouses is now in progress, and all who wish 
to be protected under the law by this means should apply 
to the office of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 
Capitol, Albany, or to the branch office, Room 324, 1 
Madison avenue, New York, before June 5, otherwise 
persons who may have game in possession will be amen- 
able to the law and liable to a penalty. This applies to 
the entire State where game may be in storage. 


ALBANY. 





The “Walk.” 


New Yorx, May 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
don’t care what you call the articles written by the man 
“Walking South,” nor how he “goes,” just so he keeps on 

oing and writing his “goings,” and his goings are pub- 
fished. There is a naturalness and flavor to his writing 
that have merit of the highest order, and they appeal to 
me and others. They ought to be published in book 
form. Keep him going. Terry SMITH. 





Peter Fontaine. 


Now it is quite certain that Peter Fontaine, the Cana- 
dian desperado, shot by Maine Game Warden Henderson 
last March, has recovered. The wardens have word that 
he is out again and back over the border illegally trap- 
ping. He is perfectly at home in the woods, quick, fear- 
less and always on the alert. He will shoot any man 
whom he believes to be a warden at sight. 


SPECIAL. 


Shot Obstructions and Waves. 


Im jocular language it is not the fall that hurts, but the sudden 
stop at the end of the fall. In the same way we are all agreed 
that it is the sudden check on the movement of a charge of shot 
in its travel down the barrel on encountering an obstruction that 
does all the damage. As we all know, there are two rival theories 
to account for the excessive lateral pressures that undoubtedly 
occur, the one attributing the phenomena observed to the com- 
pression of the column of air in the barrel, and the other laying 
the blame on the powder gases piling up a local pressure to the 
rear of the powder wad. Major Thiel has advocated a third 
theory. lt is that the barrel is burst by the lateral pressure created 
by the jamming of the advancing shot charge upon itself and 
against the obstruction. In a question so closely concerned with 
theoretical reasonings we should be sorry to advocate any one 
view to the exclusion of the other two. 

For low pressures we are accustomed to speak of the pressure 
of a given amount of gas in a closed chamber as inversely pro- 
portionate to the cubic capacity, so that by reducing the available 
space to one-half the pressure would be doubled. his, however, 
presupposes plenty of space between the molecules of the air, and 
that the compression should not be conducted quicker than the 
resultimg heat can be dispersed, In dealing with the kind of 
compression that may be assumed to take place in the air between 
the shot and the obstruction we must discard this simple arith- 
metical relation, and adopt in its place a much more complicated 
mathematical process. On page 229 of Part II. “Sporting Guns 
and Gunpowders,” a diagram is reproduced which appeared orig- 
inally in the issue of the Field dated Nov. 28, 1896. It showed the 
tate of advancing pressure that would apply to the column of air 
in a gun having an obstructed muzzle and a cartridge in the 
chamber 27in, to the rear. When the shot had traversed 26in., 
making a space of lin. between it and the obstruction, the pressure 
registered would be 1,300lbs., and not 383lbs. per square inch, which 
would be the equivalent for 27 times atmospheric density. 

After the last inch there is evidence that the molecules have 
exhausted most d$ their capacity for close packing, so that over 
the final %in. the pressures are shown to rise in tons nearly as 
rapidly as they would in the earlier compression in pounds. The 
advocates of the air theory rely upon this violent rise of pressure 
when the two bodies are close together to account for the lateral 
effects noticed when guns are burst by weighty obstructions filling 
up the bore. It must, however, always be remembered that bulges 
are caused when there is very much less air between the two 
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bodies than a 27in. column, and therefore that the conditions 
chosen for the case we quote are of a kind to display the theory 
in its most favorable light. It would unduly overweight this 
article were we to show the many experiences of bulging that go 
at least to disprove the view that the air theory alone wil account 
ery case of damage that has occurred from an obstruction. 
It will be more profitable at the present moment to give detailed 
reasons for the view that the wave pressure set up — powder 
gases is the promoting cause of the trouble. In so doing, we can 
point out wherein Major Thiel has failed to do justice to the com- 
pleteness of the wave pressure theory, and at the same ti Ww 
Se Ses Se wg gy At et 45%, fi A 
pansive power the lead. e must refer place to 
our own shooting tests, in which we made use of 


a 12-bore can- 

not likely to suffer from lateral stresses, however 
This was strapped to a teles raph post, and its commie wee 
Girectell inte the mouth of a tub of water place conveniently 


the top wad 


these conditions, obstruction 
lin. from the muzzle. After each discharge the tub was emptied 
and the pellets of shot were carefully recovered. 

In the case of the first two shots it was found that the 
of the speruating charge had been almost entirely fused, wi 
moulded to the form of the barrel. The est 
of pellets did not, however, consist of more ten, the sur- 
faces showed that the metal had been molten, and afterward torn 
asunder while in that condition, probably by reason of its impact 
with the water. However a? these may have 
were eclipsed by the results obtained with the shot. No less 
than 380grs. by weight out of a total of 492 were recovered in the 


if 


form of the single ball here illustrated. Further, of the 
same size were recovered peer so that most the obstruc- 
tion was accounted for. It thus became clear that the obstruction 


which originally consisted of a column of No. 8 shot .73in. long 
was compressed into a solid disk .86in. thick. The No, 4 shot 
comprising the cartridge charge was uniformly in each of the 
three shots compressed solid, but without signs of extreme 
violence, such as fusing of the metal. The important deduction 
to be drawn from these facts is that when a charge of shot strikes 
an obstruction at the muzzle consisting of another charge of shot 
and wads, the two are consolidated before leaving the muzzle. 
Referring more particularly to our.illustrations, Fig. 1 shows three 
full-size reproductions of that part of the obstruction that was 
recovered whole. The first view shows the face that was toward 
the muzzle, the pellets on the surface being easily detachable. 
The middle picture shows a side view, the slight expansion in 
excess of the radius of the bore having no doubt been caused 
after leaving the muzzle; and the third view shows the fused face 
of the obstruction Soleig that which directly received the shock 
of the projected char e from the cartridge. Fig 2 shows three of 
the No, 4 shot, which were typical specimens selected at random 
from among those that had been fired from the cartridge. Their 
shape at least permits us to assert that the condition of the whole 
charge must have been a solid mass before the individual items 
could be reduced to such a condition. 

The length of the two shot charges and wadding comprising the 

opelled charge and the obstruction would amount to about 

bin. This would be their combined length at first contact, the 
air being presumed immaterial for the moment, as we can find no 
direct evidence of its er When rendered solid by the 
impact this length would be reduced to about 1bin. Assuming 
the propelling shot to be traveling at 1,100ft. per second upon 
first contact, this would be reduced as the resistance began to come 
into play, until finally, after a travel of about lin., the two charges 
would be no longer compressible, and the obstruction would 
be set in motion at the pace to which the movement of the pro- 
—~ charge would be reduced, viz., 550ft. per second. It must 
remembered that the velocity of the propelled charge could 
never go below this value, and that the transformation from its 
first velocity to 1,100ft. to its remaining velocity of 550ft. would 
be accomplished in a travel of lin.; that is, in not more than one 
and one-half ten-thousandths of a second. This may well be con- 
sidered a sudden transformation of energy. The force necessary 
to produce such a result might well be described as enormous. 
The front pellets of the obstructing charge would be set in 
motion so suddenly as to be incapable of supporting their own 
weight, and they would collapse when thus suddenly moved like 
butter in a hot climate. In distinction to Major Thiel’s view, we 
must assert that the charge which suffers the greatest compressive 
force is that representing the obstruction. The advancing charge 
is by comparison more slowly altered in its velocity than the 
obstruction. The column of air no doubt forms an elastic cushion 
causing a slight reduction of the shock, and the impact is neces- 
sarily reduced in violence, because it is spread over an inch of 
travel. With the obstruction the circumstances appear to be quite 
different. Practically, it is stationary until the t. is suddenly 
applied, because if it were brought into motion at all gradually it 
would be clear of the barrel before the real shock came along, 
and we know that this is not so. Hence the body that suffers 
the more sudden change of state as regards motion is the one that 
receives the greatest shock. Theory and visible evidence alike 
show it to be the obstruction that suffers thus. 

If what has gone before has been clearly followed the wave 
pressure theory may be explained in a few words. The sudden 
reduction in the velocity of the propelies shot is accompanied 
by an equally sudden check in the forward movement of the layers 
of gas immediately to its rear. The gas further back is also travel- 
ing at a high speed, and its momentum causes it to drive forward 
against the gas in front. While, therefore, the shot continues its 
travel at a reduced velocity, the gases rush forward and pile upon 
one another to the rear of the projectile. This is not an instanta- 
neous action, and hence we can understand that the shot might 
move several inches at the reduced velocity before a dangerous ac- 
cumulation of popeeare had been registered at its rear. e wave 
theory is not therefore inconsistent with the occurrence of a bulge 
beyond where the rear of the propelled charge is at the time of 
first contact. Rather does it depend upon the existence of such a 
condition. Similarly, the infrequent occurrence of bulges when the 
obstruction is near the chamber is to be explained by the absence 
of sufficient momentum of the gases due to the slow velocity of 
the shot at that point in the barrel. It is therefore giving good 
advice to suggest that no plausible theory be disregarded or dis- 
couraged while there is obviously so much to be learned.—London 


Hea and River Lishing. 
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Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The New Ichthyology. 


Henry Guy Carleton Pays his Compliments to Dr. H. F. 
Moore, of the U. S. Fish Commission, Scien 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I very much enjoyed writing a piece for your paper 
on May 3, saying ribald and disrespectful things about the 
valuable but solemn U. S. Fish Commission, and inci- 
dentally lampooning one of its honorable and usually 
esteemed members, but I was severely pained to see in 
your issue of May 17 that Dr. H. F. Moore, the afore- 
said esteemed member, whom I regarded as a personal 
friend, has been moved to violent emotions of self-de- 
fense, and has said several ribald and disrespectful things 
about me. - 


This opened up a line of argument for which I was 
wholly unprepared. 

Dr. Moore came last winter to Cocdanut Grove, Fla., 
on portentous business for his Commission—maybe to 
investigate the following topics: 

‘ Why chickens sleep, 


When a rooster has insomnia, why does he insist on commu- 
nicating that malady to the entire nei ? 
3. Are horseshoe crabs any luckier for being so? 
4. Is there a better implement than the shotgun for nigger- 
roofing a melon pateh? If so, wire particulars at once to the 
Gecreneny of Agriculture, and forward statistics 7 a 
o-legged variety, or 


5. Are four-legged coons so-called after the tw 
vice versa, and why? 


It is only a theory of mine that the doctor was en; 
in the above scientific inquiries. He merely told me that 
one of his subjects was to make experiments in the arti- 
ficial culture of sponges, and he certainly did sew up frag- 
ments of porifera with various breeds of wire, and go 
on long and lonely marine prowls to insert them in re- 
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luctantly consider that he was wasting his time in the 
artificial culture of four-ounce sponges in Florida, when 
sponges weighing 200 pounds may be easily cultivated in 
immense numbers at the Waldorf, Delmonico’s, the Belle- 
vue, the New Willard and similar resorts all over the 
country. Some authorities, however, may insist that this 
is Dr. Moore’s business and not mine. What is my 
business, and the business of all who are even remotely 
interested in fish, is to find some one a even at 
personal risk, to build a-bonfire under the U. S. Fish 
Commission, awaken it to the glare of the 20th century 
progress in light fiction, and give-us an ichthyology con- 
taining recreative and frolicsome grains of information 
valuable to the world at large, and not only to the knobby- 
browed, high-power goggled hermits, who spend isolated 
lives writing lethal reports for the Government—which 
reports none but themselves ever afterward read, or if they 
do read, can possibly understand. 

When I remarked to my friend Dr. Moore that some 
day, when I had a week’s leisure at my command, I would 
become a naturalist, I did not really mean that I expected 
to qualify in that time to fill any position in the learned 
body of which Dr. Moore is a shining and most erudite 
fellow. I do not really think I could perfect myself in all 
the branches of the naturalist business in less than ten 
days or perhaps two weeks, and I know positively that I 
would not guarantee to read aloud four lines of the average 
U. S. Fish Commission report in less than four minutes 
per line. But, admirable as is the personnel of the Fish 
Commission, and useful as are its reports, it is hampered 
by the sesquipedalian rhodomontade and bewildering 
hendecasyllabic incomprehensibility of its reports. Let us 
take one of the simplest examples—Prof. Evermann’s de- 
scription of the Ohio shad, to which he applied the vitu- 
perative epithet Alosa ohiensis. For this sin perhaps he 
had some strong provocation which does not appear in the 
record—perhaps bought one which had had too long a 


wake. Here is the professor’s description of the Ohio 
shad: 


Avosa Onrensis. Evermann. 
Description of the Type.—Head, 4.5; depth, 3.6; eye, 5.5; 
snout, 4; maxillary, 2.1; mandible, 1.87; D., 18; A, 18; gillrakers, 
49 + 26 = 75 on right side; 47 + 27 = 74 on left. 
Body v long, slender and much compressed; dorsal and 
ventral outlines very gently and evenly arched; head rather long, 
conic; caudal uncle very long, the distance from base of 
caudal to dorsal fin equaling distance from that point to pre- 
opercle; mouth, large; maxillary broad, reaching posterior border 
of eye; lower jaw slightly projecting and fitting into a small notch 
in tip of up jaw; cheek and opercles strongly striate; scales 
large and deciduous; fins moderate; gillrakers moderate in number, 
the longest about equal to snout in length. 


Now I would criticize the above as follows: 
doubtful clarity; it almost entirely lacks humor, poetry, 
picturesque imagination; and is devoid of quality which 
could commend it as popular reading matter. It may 


bristle with facts, but it is soggy and indigestible. How 
much better would have been something like this: 


Oxo SHapv. Catleton. (Locally called Ohio Shad.) 


Bully fish. Is at its best with the roes in full bloom. May be 
caught like other shad. May be planked like other shad. Tastes 
like other shad if cooked in the same manner. Is preferred in 
Ohio to Connecticut shad, by persons who do not care to pay 
the freight on the other variety. 


Now even Dr. Moore must confess that the above is 
more lucid and of some popular interest. Suppose we 


take the jewfish. As ladies read the Forest AND STREAM, 


I will not give the Fish Commission’s description, but this 
is mine: 


(Ohio Shad.) 


JewrisH. Carleton. (Sometimes called Einstein Herring.) 


Is easily recognized by having an oral orifice whose diameter is 
seven times the total length of the fish. e is first cousin of 
the grouper, but dislikes to work for a living. Is found in 
Southern waters on the east ana west coast of America. Also at 
Key West. Possibly elsewhere. Spends half his time lying in 
the mud, with upturned eyes, and the other half with upturned 
eyes lying in the mud. Does not take food of his own volition. 
Is too re Sometimes when his mouth is open, a hook may drift 
in with the tide, and then the jewfish is as game as a two-ton 
anchor, and fully as or The popular theory that he may 
be caught by baiting the hook with a genuine diamond ring has 


not been carefully verified. Is unfit to eat, but is highly esteemed 
in Key West. 


The above is perhaps not extensive enough, but it is to 
the point. Now let us take the barracouta: 


Barracouta. Carleton. (Also called Barracuda by per- 
sons who have not yet learned how to spell. Also 
called hard names by anglers who are fishing for 
other fish.) 


Inhabits the semi-tropical waters of Florida, the Caribbean and 
Pacific. Also Key West. Has moral characteristics which would 
make him a politician. Unlike the politician, however, he 
is fit to eat, except at certain seasons, when he is said to be poison- 
ous. To ascertain which are these particular seasons, eat the fish 
and note the result. The barracouta is fine fun when intentionally 
caught with tarpon tackle, but he himself does not appear to 
realize the humor. Takes live bait or — sometimes cut bait. 
Is said to be very ial to sweetbreads, and to possess no in- 
considerable surgical skill. Is not known to be musical, but is 
said to be useful in cultivating a tenor voice. 


Of course this is merely an off-hand sample of my 
standard ichthyology, which I shall write, if I ever get 
a two-weeks’ vacation. I may never get that vacation, so 
I publish this as a pointer for Professor Evermann and 
Dr. Moore to consider. I have not the honor of Professor 
Evermann’s acquaintance—wish I had—but I do know Dr. 
Moore, and I deeply believe that the only blight on his 
character is that he is a naturalist. What the world wants 
is more literary recreation in fish annals, and less rumbling 
ponderosity—less caudal peduncle and fewer striated 
opercles, so to speak. But pending the appearance of 
my “Standard Ichthyology and Angler’s True Friend” 
(which unhappily will end the U. S. Fish Commission), 
let Professors Evermann and Bean and Dr. Moore lighten 
their scientific papers and jettison their cargo of un- 
sterilized Greek. They have learning, wit and good 
American humor a-plenty. If they had not, and were not 
the U. S. Fish Commission so admirable and really use- 
ful a body, and so rich in achievements which endear it to 
every citizen who knows its labors, as to be able to 
stand a friendly joke from a sincere admirer, this artless 
article would never have been written. 


Henry Guy Carterton. 
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New England Waters. 


Boston, May 24.—It would be pretty hard to reach 
several Boston representative business men' just now. 
They have gone beyond the reach of mail, telephone, or 
telegraph. This just suits them; they are after rest, and 
cotisiderable fitst class trout fishing. In the party are 
Messts. W. J. Follett, James L. Richards, John E. Toul- 


min and W. J. Leckie. George W. Brown, the warm 
friend of all the party, was unable to be with them this 
year. They left Boston Monday night, landing at Nor- 


cross, Me., fieXt ttorhing. This location is at the foot 
of North Twin Lake, which they went up by little 
steamer. Thence they go up Pemadumcook Lake and 
through to Ambajejus; thence by canoes afid carries 
around the two falls into the west branch of the Periob- 
scot; up this branch to Sourdnahunk Stream, and up 
this stream to their camp on Foster and Knowlton 
Pond. There they ate into the woods. “God’s own 
country,” as Mr, Brown remarked, when he got there 
last year. It takes all of a very long day, if they have good 
luck in the canoes, theeting no bad head winds nor no 
log drives or jams.. Five catties they have to make; 
the longest about fifty minutes and up sottie of the steep- 
est of hills. The woods are full of ponds, and every 
pond is full of trout of good size. They fish with noth- 
ing but artificial flies, killitig no more than they need for 
the camp table. Much of the tirtie when fishing they 
are trying to doge the little fellows. See them when 
they return; bankers, brokers and merchants. Hear 
them tell about their fishing, their trip, even months 
afterward, atid then tell me, who dares, that their short 
vacation has been itt vaiti. There are nearly 10,000 just 
such hiding places in notthern Maine, New Hampshire 
and Canada, and it is the business of the Forest AND 
STREAM to advocate them; a noble work, for which all 
who know are grateful. 

The George P. Bullard party, noted last week, did not 
have the sticcess at Grand Lake Stream that they had 
reason to expect. The weather was cold, and somehow 
the salmon did not rise. Mr. rank Lewis, a genu- 
ine angler and one of the patty, fetttatked vesterday 
that “Grand Lake Stream is not what it used to be.” 
Immediately another remarked that “it is fished a great 
deal more than formerly.” They caught a few rather 
stall salmon, For some reason the salmon would not 
rise to the fly, atid bait-fishing in Grand Lake Stream 
is not very satisfactory, espectally to those fond of the 
artificial foil. They tried the streatns in the vicinity for 
trout, but with poor success, even there. 

Ex-Mayor Edward L. Pickard, of Newton, has just 

returned from his annual fishing trip to the home of the 
Oquossoe Angling Association, Mosselucmaguntic Lake, 
where he has been with a party of fishing friends for a 
couple of weeks. He was there on the cold Saturday, 
the day of the terrible gale, when even the best of the 
little steamers dare not venture out on the lake. The 
mercury indicated 20 one morning, with plenty of ice 
in the boats and in all the little pools sheltered from 
the wind. Mayor Pickard is a fisherman who seldom 
gets beaten, however, and his score of trout and salmon 
was thirty; none saved under three pounds. His largest 
fish we a trout and a salmon, both of five pounds 
weight. 
Mr. Frank W. Wise has returned from his annual 
fishing in Nova Scotia waters. His long-time fishing 
friend, Mr. Boss, was prevented from going this year, 
but some West Newton business men Relped to make 
the party about complete. Brook trout fishing was what 
they went for, and what they got in good volume. Mr. 
Wise says: “All we ought to have had.” They found 
high water, however, with the fishing not quite equal to 
former seasons. 

A party of Boston merchants left for Moosehead Fri- 
day evening, including W. S. Hinman, George Brad- 
ford, Louis Masson, H. S. Hanson, and one or two 
others. Fly-fishing is what they want, and doubtless 
what they will get, since the weather is most decidedly 
warm, and warm weather always starts fly-fishing at 
Moosehead; that lake where so much of that sport is 
enjoyed, and with a good deal of success. 

nder better weather Lake Anburn is bettering the 
rather doubtful reputation it was getting as a trout and 
salmon lake. On Sunday last—they do fish Sundays 
there—forty trout and salmon were caught. Two of the 
salmon weighed about ten pounds each, and five or six 
of the others weighed from four to eight pounds. 

May 26.—Warmer weather seems to have improved 
the angling at the several New England resorts. At the 
Bangor pool the fishing has been much better, with a 
number of good fish taken within a few days. One of 
the notable features has been the catching of three big 
fish by Mrs, George Willey, the combined weight of 
which was 53 pounds. Mrs. Willey’s* largest salmon 
weighed 23 pounds, and this establishes her record as 
that of the champion woman angler of the Penobscot. 
At Moosehead the fly-fishing has begun to be good. 
Some Boston and Bangor anglers returned from those 
waters on Saturday, with a record of 90 trout, mostly 
taken on the fly. Very good fishing is being had at 
Mooselucmaguntic Lake, especially since better weather. 
President F. A. Turner, of the Qquossoc Angling Asso- 
ciation, has been at the club house for a couple of weeks, 
and has made a record of 70 trout and salmon, mostly on 
the fly. While trolling in the Eddy he secured a salmon 
of 5 pounds. Enoch F. Coburn, of Lawrence, usually 
one of the most successful anglers, has made a record 
on Upper Mooselucmaguntic waters, pf 250 trout and 
salmon; many of the smaller fish returned to the water. 
At the Upper Dam the Lazy Tom Club, formed at 
Moosehead several seasons ago, has fished this season. 
The ladies have led with big fish, Mrs. F. L, Judkins 
taking a salmon of 8% pounds, and Miss Viola Judkins 
a salmon of 6% pounds and a trout of 4% pounds. 
Mrs. Dearborn secured a trout of 4% pounds and one 
of 3 pounds. Four of her trout weighed jointly 7 
pounds. Mr. True, of Augusta, has taken a salmon at 
the Upper Dam weighing 8% pounds. Mr. L. A. 
Reese, stopping at the same place, returned one day last 
week from B Pond with eleven trout, weighing 15 
pounds, all taken on the fly. Senator W. P. Frye has 
gone up to his cottage near Cupsuptic Narrows for his 
spring fishing. He is accompanied by his daughter, 
Mrs. Briggs, of Auburn. Mr. F. P, Lee, of Milford, 


, 


has landed a trout of 6% pounds at Bemis. Good 
catches have been made about Haine’s Landing. Mr. 
ie Seward, of Boston, has landed a salmon of 10% 
gout: one of the finest fish ever taken there. Ira 

ichards, of North Attleboro, Mass., has taken two sal- 
man, 3 and 5% pounds; H. W. Priest, Beach Bluffs, 
Mass., salmon, 5% pounds; F, S. Snyder, Boston, sal- 
mon, 4 pounds; . Nash, Boston, trout, 4 pounds; 
two salmon, 2 and 5 pounds; L. H. Torry, Worcester, 
salmon, 4% pounds; J. B. Sleigh, Springheld, two sal- 
mon, 4 and 5 pounds. A. W. Tedcastle, Boston, has 
made the champion record at Haine’s Landing, by catch- 
ing two salmon on the same line and at once; weighing 
4 and 4% pounds. 

At Rangeley some good fish have been taken. T. L. 
Harlow caught a salmon last week that weighed 7% 
en The Sturtevant party of Springfield is there. 

his party has fished a great many seasons at the 
Rangeleys. The largest fish taken by the party this 
time was a salttton of 6% pounds. A host of smaller 
fish have been taken. The Timberlake party, noted last 
week as “angling notables,” caught a total of 53 fish, 
Judge Whitehouse being high line with a total of 12 
fish. The veteran angler, H. W. Clarke, has arrived at 
Mountain View. Mr. Clarke has fished the Rangeleys 
for more than twenty years, almost always with the same 
guide, David Haines. Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Patridge, of 
Boston, have been fishing at Mountain View. Mrs. 
Patridge has caught a salmon of 6 pounds, against her 
husband’s largest, 314 pounds. Mr. Patridge is a crack 
revolver and rifle shot, as the scores of the Forest 
AND STREAM will show. M. B. Damon, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., has taken seven- salmon, the largest 614 pounds. 
The largest trout of the season at Mountain View has 
eee 6 pounds, caught by T. C. Sheldon, of Fitch- 
urg. 

Some of the late Moosehead scores are excellent. D. 
F. Hunt and party, of Bostqn, has had a string of 35 
trout, vend 50 pounds. In a morning’s fishing Mr. 
Hunt caught four trout, weighing 11 pounds. Moose- 
head parties of several years’ experience are unusually 
numerous, including Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Fales, of 
Boston, with a good record; the Tisdale party, of Leo- 
minster, with all the fish they care for; the Camp Com- 
fort Club, with records of 57, 68 and 64 fish in succes- 
sive days, largely trout; Walter F. DeHaven and Henry 
W. Wise, of Philadelphia, with a record of the first 
trout on the fly, in one day, all of fair size; H. B. 
Leach, F. J. Davis and C. W. Deering, of Boston, good 
strings, one of 12, the largest 3 pounds. F. W. Lee, 
R. A. Day, J. J. Mahoney and W. D. Mayer, of Law- 
tence, have made a good record with a trout of 5 
pounds, on the fly. 

The Megantic Club people are rapidly getting into 
line—onto lines, rather—the ice having been very slow 
about getting out of all the waters of the preserve. S. 
L. Barbour and Dr. A. B. Kellogg, of Hartford, and 
E. C. Woodruff and J. E. Woodruff are already at the 
preserve. P. C. Wiggin and party and L. O. Crane 
leave on the 29th for a week or more. 

Felix Taussig, Leo Pickert and W. S. LaFlamme, of 
Montreal, are off for Grand Lake. There seems to be 
some doubt among Boston anglers as to the legality of 
fishing Grand Lake Stream before the first of June, 
though it is understood that such fishing has been done 
there this spring. Mr. Taussig, with E. C. Stevens, 
Edric Eldridge, of Boston, and John E. Clowes, of Sals- 
bury, Vt., will make the first notable pickerel party to 
Lake Dunmore this season. Lake Dunmore, Salsbury, 
has a record of some monster pickerel, one of over a 
dozen pounds having been taken there by Mr. Stevens. 

SPECIAL. 


Canadian Angling Notes. 


THE season in Canada, which promised to be one of 
the earliest on record, is now rather behind than in ad- 
vance of the average, and those anglers who came here 
some weeks ago counting upon obtaining very early 
spring fishing because of the early disappearance of the 
snow in the open, have been grievously disappointed. 
The extreme cold of the last four or five weeks has re- 
tarded the thaw of the snow which remained in the forest 
shades and deferred for some time the disappearance of 
the ice upon a number of the northern lakes. Not only 
is the water exceptionally high everywhere, but it is ex- 
tremely cold. There has been no warm weather as yet to 
encourage the trout to seek surface lures. Even trolling 
and bait-fishing has been poor up to a few days ago. 
General Henry, U. S. Consul, and Mr. Root, of Boston, 
went up to Lake Edward last week and found the water 
too high and cold for good sport. A telegram received 
here to-day reports good catches there yesterday for 
the first time this season, and a number of local anglers 
are preparing to go up to the lake to-morrow. 

In the Jacques Cartier and Talbot Club lakes, which are 
among the earliest of the season in this locality, good 
catches were made last week by bait-fishing, and a party 
of fly-fishers write that they are having good sport this 
week on the Laurentide Club waters. By next week good 
fly-fishing ought to be general in the Lake St. John and 
St. Maurice districts. Ten days ago a party of Montreal 
anglers, among whom was Judge Robidoux, fished Lake 
Maketsy, one of the best trout lakes north of Three 
Rivers, without taking anything. They were fully a fort- 
night too soon on the water. 

or the last few days almost every train coming here 
from the United States has brought its contingent of 
American anglers. Among those who have already gone 
up to the Triton Club this week are General. G. F c- 
Kibbin, of New York, and Messrs. A. K. Hiscock, D, E. 
Petit, E. G. Cole, Geo. E. Baldwin and J. M. Gilbert, of 
Syracuse. They are shortly to be joined by a number of 
others. Mr. A. W. Hooper, of New Heres, passed 
through here this week on his way to the Nonantum pre- 
serve at Lac des Commissaires, and the Messrs. McCor- 
mick, of Florida, are already at e Edward. 

Mr. Tolhurst, of Troy, N, Y., left on Tuesday for the 
Laurentide Club lakes, and a number of New England 
sportsmen are now on the limits of the Metabetchouan 
Fish and Game Club at Kiskisink. In this party are State 
Comptroller Chamberlain, of New’ Haven, and Messrs. 
C, P. Peets, New Haven; W. M, Clark, New York; Chas. 
F. Garnier, of Liverpool, England; W. B. Ives, Chas. 


S. R. Kinal, State Secretary; W. B. Hill, F. Stevenson, 
John W. Coe, Samuel Dodd, C. P. Bradley, Frank M. 
Squire, Geo. A. Fay, F. S. Fay and C. M. Williams, of 
Meriden, Conn. Governor Geo. P. McLean, of Connec- 
ticut, was to have been with the party, but was prevented 
by illness. 

Salmon fishermen are already putting in an appearance. 
Mr. E. C, Fitch, president of the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, is here preparing to go down to his river, and Dr. 
Johnson, of Cornell University, has already left for the 
Jupitagan, where he will be joined later by Mr. Toland, of 
Philadelphia. Dr, Johnson knows very well that he will 
do no salmon fishing for a couple of weeks yet, but he 
is anxious to get away into the country for a rest, and 
in the meantime will amuse himself among the trout. 

E. T 


ae mee 
Quessc, May 28. 


Random Notes of an Angler. 


The Royal Sport of Salmon Fishing. 


Many years ago I numbered among my friends a boy 
with an exceedingly inquiring mind. With other things 
he had developed a taste for natural history—a boy’s 
taste only, of course—and he often came to me to throw 
light on subjects which were quite beyond his compre- 
hension. Some of the questions he threw at me were 
regular posers, but I made the best bluff I could at an- 
swering them, and he went away impressed, doubtless, 
with my erudition. 

Among these questions were, “If a grizzly bear and a 
lion should have a fight, which would lick?” and “If a 
rhinoceros and elephant should meet in a narrow defile, 
which would make the other back out?” or “If a panther 
ag surrounded by a drove of peccaries, what would 

e ° 2? 

There was one question which he asked, however, that 
was not at all difficult to answer, and that was, “Which 
would you rather kill, a great big man-eating tiger or a 
twenty-pound salmon?” Of course my preference lay 
with the salmon, first, last and always. To be sure, I had 
never had an opportunity to pot a man-eater, and conse- 
quently did not know how great a degree of excitement 
attends such an achievement, but judging by all the other 
varieties of sport that I have indulged in, and I have had 
my share of most that are to be found in this country, I 
unhesitatingly declared, and do so now, that to kill a large 
fresh-run salmon in good, live water is the grandest sport 
that is vouchsafed to us. It is our royal sport, par ex- 
cellence, for it calls for all the endurance, skill, persever- 
ance and judgment that he who would follow it success- 
fully possesses. 

And here I wish to make myself perfectly clear. By 
salmon fishing I mean that which is done with the fly on 
live water with a pliable rod and with a single gut casting 
line. Trolling for salmon with a stiff rod from a boat, 
such as is practiced in the Maine and other lakes, with a 
minnow or spinning spoon for bait, is not salmon fishing, 
it is simply potting, for it calls for none of the qualities 
which enter into the genuine sportsman’s make-up. 

To the pleasure derived from the art of fly-casting for 
salmon must be added the delight that comes from the 
charming environment of the angler who follows it. What 
can be more exhilarating than to follow, perhaps for 
miles, those grand old mountains streams in which these 
lordly fish make their summer homes? 

The water at one moment is rushing down a steep in- 
cline or tumbling over ledges and boulders sometimes with 
an impatient roar, but oftener with a musical murmur 
which is a distinct charm in itself. Anon, below the 
rapids the stream widens and the foam-flecked water 
deepens into a large pool, in which perhaps are lurking a 
number of the silvery beauties which have just ascended 
from the sea. A light breeze stirs the foliage of the 
trees which grow close to the water’s edge, and the de- 
licious aroma of the forest is wafted to the nostrils of him 
who has penetrated to this retired spot. 

Everything in nature assists making a complete whole 
of the angler’s enjoyment. 

The songs of forest birds, the busy hum of bees as they 
foray among the wild flowers on the shore, the gaily 
colored butterflies which flutter across the stream, the 
shrill yet musical call of the sandpiper, the rattle of the 
kingfisher and the prating of a pair of the beautiful wood 
ducks, which, solicitous for the welfare of their little 
family, swim up and down the pool to attract his atten- 
tion from their flock. All these and more lend their 
attractions to the scene. 

I know of no other field sport, trout fishing, perhaps, 
alone excepted, which appeals in a like degree to the 
esthetic sense of the angler. Amid such delightful sur- 
roundings he fairly revels in the poetic feeling that is 
aroused in him, and he is, for the time being, more and 
better than the mere sportsman. 


Qualities Essential in the Angler. 


I have stated that certain qualities are essential in the 
make-up of the angler who would follow the salmon 
successfully. First of these, and perhaps most important 
of all, is that of endurance. A puny man with weak 
heart, small capacity and poorly developed muscular sys- 
tem, particularly of the arms and legs, would not last long 
on some of the wild Canadian streams where ideal salmon 
fishing is alone found. 

I refer now to those waters which cannot be fished 
from a canoe, but which must be traversed by the angler 
perhaps for a couple of miles between pools, and that 
over ledges and rocks which sometimes rise so high they 
have to be climbed over, but which oftener are two or 
three feet under water, which must be waded. 

Of course when one may stand or sit in a canoe and 
glide leisurely about with a skillful guide to place him 
on desirable spots, no great physical demand is made on 
him’ he casts his fly, rises and hooks his fish, and after 
playing it a while his guide deftly gaffs it, and then 
when the proper libation is poured in honor of the 
event, the rod and paddle are resumed and casting is 
begun for another fish. 


Fishing de Luxe. 
Now this is really capital sport; it is-salmon fishi 
luxe. T have enjoyed {¢ mimy times, and lmpe to taste 
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pleasures once or twice again before I hang ip my rod 
for the last time; but it is not the salmon fishing that the 
strong, vigorous man most delights in. It js not the fish 
alone that he cares’ for; of course he wants them, but 
their value is enhanced to him by the difficulties and 
obstacles he surmounts in capturing them. ‘There is no 
comparison between killing a fish from a canoe and fight- 
ing one perhaps a mile or two down a rough-bottomed 
river, as he runs from one pool to another in his* wild 
struggle to escape. To be sure, the angler tries to kill 
his fish in the pool in which it is struck, but sometimes 
it “gets the bit between its teeth” and starts out appar- 
ently with the determination to return to the sea from 
whence it came. It is hardly necessary to state that with 
a single gut casting line or leader, and none other should 
be used, any efforts to restrain the fish would be futile; 
the frail strand would snap like a cotton thread. The 
only course to be pursued is to-follow the fish, and this 
the angler does to the best of his ability. Jumping from 
one boulder to another and stumbling over all sorts of 
rocks and ledges, he holds his rod aloft so as to keep the 
line as taut as possible, in order that it may not hang up 
in one of the numerous obstructions which line the path, 
he keeps on, sometimes at the top of his speed, until old 
salmo drops into deep water again and pauses for a rest. 
This is the critical moment. If the angler now forces 
the fight to the utmost, the salmon may be quickly con- 
quered, but if it is allowed to “get its wind,” as it were, it 
will soon be ready to make another rush down stream, 
and if it does so, the chances are good for its escape. The 
skillful fisherman, realizing the importance of speedy ac- 
tion, “gives the butt” most rigidly and fighting the quarry 


head and shoulders of the kingly fish when he leaps for 
the lure.” (Sic.) ’ 

Now as regards sinking the fly, I will say that occa- 
sionally it may not ke advisable, but that it should not be 
practiced at all I must deny. In my experience the sal- 


_mon rises slowly, not with a rush, for the fly, and almost 


always takes it beneath the surface of the water with a 
sort of sucking-in movement; but that it comes with a 
rush leaping with head and shoulders in plain sight in- 
ferentially above the surface; no, I never had the good 
fortune to meet such eager fish. 

Since writing the above I have had the curiosity to see 
what other anglers have said on this point. 

Genio C. Scott, in describing a bout with a salmon, 
says: “The fish did not take a fly as a trout does by rush- 
ing at it from beneath, but rose over the fly, and took it 
on going back.” The italics are mine. 

The author of “Salmonia” (London, 1829) in dialogue 
says: “You fish well, were common trout your object; 
but, in salmon fishing, you must alter your manner of 
moving the fly. It must not float quietly down the 
water; you must allow it to sink a little, and then pull it 
back by a gentle jerk—not raising it out of the water— 
and then let it sink again, till it has been shown in 
motion, a little below the surface, in every part of your 
cast.” 

J. H. Walsh (Stonehenge) says: “The fly is worked 
very differently to the trout fly, which must always be on 
the top of the water to be effectual; whereas, the salmon 
fly should always be sufficiently under the water to avoid 
making any ripple as it is drawn toward the thrower, and 
yet not so deep as to be wholly out of sight.” 


Steelhead{Salmontin:Lake Michigan 


Tue National Museum has recently received from Mr. 
R. J. Sawyer, of Menominee, Mich., the head and tail of 
a steelhead salmon (Salmo gairdneri). In his letter, dated 
April 26, Mr. Sawyer says: “I have sent you by Amer- 
ican Express the head and tail of a 9%4-pound salmon 
taken from the-waters of Green Bay, a few miles north 
of Menominee, Mich. It was a very handsome fish, the 
flesh a good deep color, the markings very distinct. 
About twenty-one years ago I sent you a small specimen. 
Can you tell me when the last salmon were planted in 
these waters? Why is not more attention given to stock- 
ing these waters with salmon? This fish would indicate 
that they will do well here. This specimen was a female 
well filled with spawn.” 

The parts received here indicated a healthy fish, and 
the few eggs attached to the head were apparently almost 
mature. The broad rainbow-like color on side of head 
was distinct, as were the crimson marks on the throat. 

During the years 1896, ’97, ’98 and 1900, the U. S. 
Fish Commission planted 212,000 fry of the steelhead sal- 
mon in Lake Michigan, and during 1898, ’99 and 1900, 
10,335 yearlings were placed in the same waters. 

The fish received from Mr. Sawyer and one sent to 
the U. S. Commission of Fish and Hatcheries by the 
Michigan Commission, about two weeks ago, are the 
only ones of which we have record from Lake Michigan. 
In the western end of Lake Superior, however, the steel- 
head salmon has become quite common, the catch of one 
season being about 2,200 fish. Lake Huron has also been 
stocked with the steelhead. 





sharply, he soon brings it to the gaff, and then with 
what a feeling of exultation and pride does the conqueror 
aze upon and even caress the silvery beauty that he has 
ought for and won so gallantly. 
Yes, that is salmon fishing that the true sportsman 
enjoys; it is the real thing. 


Perseverance a Great Requisite. 


Another requisite in the salmon fisherman is patience, or 
if you prefer, perseverance. He must be content to cast 
his fly sometimes for hours at a stretch without obtaining 
a rise. 

There may be fifty salmon in the pool, over which his 
flies are dragged, and not one of them will move a fin at 
his offerings ; but he must persevere in casting, and change 
his lure as often as seems desirable. The stubborn angler 
who declares that “the salmon must take a certain fly, for 
they will get no other from him, so there now,” is not as a 
rule very successful. It is to be remembered that the surface 
color of the pool is constantly changing. Where there 
was a large bright patch a half-hour ago, the movement 
of the sun has cast that spot in the deep shadow of the 
trees on the shore. So with passing clouds and the move- 
ment of the breeze which ripples the surface and conse- 
quently darkens it. 


A Change of Flies Necessary. 


It is to meet these varying conditions of the water that 
a change of flies is necessary. No one in his senses would 
think of offering a large, bright fly in clear, shallow water, 
and most salmon pools are shallow, if they are not five or 
six feet in depth. 

On the contrary, he would present a small, dark fly, a 
fairy or black-dose, or possibly an unobtrusive Montreal, 
but let the water become dark and the butcher, silver-doc- 
tor, Jock-Scott, Popham and Durham-ranger will be 
desirable. Of course there are no hard and fast rules, for 
a salmon will often come to a fly which an hour before 
he had ignored. 

A change of flies, therefore, is usually necessary, but 
the angler must be guided by judgment and careful ob- 
servation of the conditions which prevail. At the begin- 
ning of the season, when the water is high, it is ‘dark 
colored, but in the summer as the volume of the streams 
decreases more and more, the water becomes clearer, and 
consequently the changed condition will require different 
treatment by the angler, both in methods of fishing and 
in the choice of flies. 


Fishing with a Sunken Fly. 


Much has been said about sinking the fly for salmon, 
and matiy curious statements have been put in print in 
relation to it. Dawson says, in “Fishing With the Fly,” 
“The rule with some anglers is to let the fly sink a little; 
way rule is never to let it sink at all. When a fish strikes 
i Want to see him. There is no movement that so thrills 
and delights me as the rush of the salmon for the fly. To 
me, half the pleasure of a rise is lost if I don’t see the 


Tue SreecHeap (Salmo gairdneri). 


Opinions from other writers might be quoted, but I 
will forbear. 

Now, while fishing with the sunken fly is the proper 
method in most waters, there are some streams in which 
there is a uniformly steep pitch, which makes quick water 
even in the pools. 

In the Indian River, which empties into Margaret’s Bay, 
N. S., the water is so quick that it is almost impossible 
to sink a fly, and the fish come to the surface for it, as it 
is dragged across the eddies and swirls. 

But Indian River is peculiar. It is only three or four 
miles in length, from the bay to the lakes at the head of 
the stream. The salmon in it are always fresh-run— 
they could not well be otherwise when they can traverse 
the whole river in a single day—and they are ready, like 
all other fresh-run fish, to come to the lure unhesitatingly. 
The lower or first pool is on one side of the post road 
which winds along the shore to Halifax, and on the other 
side is the salt water of the bay. 

I recall another stream which has for several miles a 
current similar to that of the Indian River, and that is the 
Big Levogle, 2 tributary of the Miramiche, and on this, 
too, a surface fly is successful. 

I have no desire to be considered as trying to teach 
salmon fishing, for that is furthest from my thoughts. I 
believe that no amount of written instructions can make a 
“complete angler,” for experience is the best and only 
teacher. But I may without great immodesty state that 
my practice is to get out my lure into all the best-looking 
spots, beginning on the near-by ones and working out 
further and further. I permit the fly to sink two or three 
inches and then drag it in short jerks, each movement be- 
ing about five or six inches, and repeating this until the 
whole water is covered. 

With a little practice one may discern the silvery gray 
fish rise from the bottom and move for the fly, but it takes 
a fairly good eye to see when the lure is about to be 
seized, and though in nineteen times out of twenty the 
salmon will hook himself when he takes the fly, the angler 
should have a quick wrist to strike at exactly the right 
moment in order that the barb may be fixed deeply and 
securely. Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“A New Shad from the Ohio.” 


Tue titles of the illustrations given in connection with 
the description of the new Ohio shad, described by Dr. 
Barton Warren Evermann, in our issue of May 24, should 
have read as follows: 


Fig. 1—Ohio shad, Alosa ohiensis Evermann; female. Drawing 
from the type. at 
Fig. 2—Ohio shad, Alosa ohiensis Evermann; male. Drawing 


from one of the cotypes. 

Fig. 3.—Alabama shad, Alosa alabama Jordan 
male. Drawing from the type. 

Fig. 4.—Alabama shad, Alosa alabame Jordan & Evermann; 
female. Drawing from the type. ; 

Fig. 5.;-Common s Alosa sapidissima (Wilson); male. 

Fig, 6—Common shad, Alosa sapidissima (Wilson); female. 


& Evermann; 


While the steelhead salmon seems to thrive in our in- 
land lakes, the Columbia River or Quinnat salmon does 
not seem to do so. It, too, has been introduced into the 
Great Lakes, but the results are discouraging. 

The steelhead salmon, Gairdner’s trout of the books, is 
a good game fish, and furnishes fine sport to the anglers 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries. In 1892 the 
writer had the pleasure of fishing for “salmon” in the 
Spokane River, about ten miles north of the city, being 
a guest of Mr. Knight, of Spokane, on a two days’ trip 
to Granite Lake. Several good fish were taken, my prize 
being an eight-pound female steelhead on a seven-ounce 
steel rod, the combination giving fifteen minutes of 
anxiety and real pleasure such only as successful angling 
can give. The fishing was done in a succession of rapids 
by trolling. Mr. Nelson, of Spokane, caught a male 
fish for me of about the same size as my female, and 
the pair were preserved in alcohol and brought to Wash- 
ington, and are among the museum collections. Along the 
banks of the Spokane were numerous Indian lodges, near 
which were to be seen salmon drying. These for the most 
part seemed to be steelheads. B. A. BEAN. 

U. S. Nationa, Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Iowa Fishing. 


Humsornor, Ia., May 22.—Another season of fishing has 
just opened in Iowa (May 15), and if the same amount 
of enthusiasm was shown all over the State as was shown 
here, upon the opening of the season, there must have 
been a great turn out. 

Last fall Fish and Game Warden Lincoln stocked the 
Des Moines River at this place with 25,000 small fry, 
but they will not have much effect upon the fish supply 
till some time later. Good catches of pickerel and rock 
bass are made, while catfish and black bass are caught 
in small numbers. Every year there has been a pre- 
ponderance of some certain species; last year it was the 
worthless bullhead, and this year it is the rock bass. 

The height of the water in the river is the greatest fac- 
tor affecting the supply of fish. Low water means poor 
fishing, high water good fishing, and as there has been 
but little high water so far, fishing has been nothing ex- 
tra. High water in June is what fishermen are wanting 
now. 

Minnows are the principal live bait at present, while 
spoon hooks are used with good results; frogs and grass- 
hoppers will come later on in the season, with the catfish 
and black bass (probably the gamiest fish of Iowa) fishing. 

The reports from the lakes in the northern part of the 
State, which are noted for their fishing, say that there has 
been rather poor fishing. 

Probably one of the greatest hindrances on the Des 
Moines River and its tributaries, is the big dam at Bona- 
parte, situated in the extreme southeast part of the State 
across the Des Moines River, about thirty-five miles 
from where the river empties into the Mississippi. This 





is one of the most noted dams in the West, and law suit 
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after law suit his been waged against it for its removal, 
aided by the Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association, but to 
no avail. The trouble is that the dam is provided with no 
fishway to allow the fish of the Mississippi to pass up the 


Des Moines, and the owners say a fishway would spoil - 


the water power of the dam. 

The only way for the ending of the fight is to have the 
State of low purchase the dam, but as the owners want 
a ean fortune for it, it will probably be some time 
before the fish of the Mississippi can swim up the Des. 


Moines River to spawn. Georce J. BicKNELL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Anglers Cannot Carry Fish out of Michigan. 


Cuicaco, May 24.—The publication in these columns 
last week of information regarding the bringing of trout 
out of the State of Michigan to Chicago has brought to 
focus a matter which is of the titmost interest to all the 
anglers, not oly of Chicago, but of the West. We have 
no better angling State than Michigan. I have ktiown 
many anglers who did not care to go to a State where they 
did not feel free to bring a certain part of their catch home 
with them. Yet others, like Mr. E. Lipkau, who was 
cited in these columns last week, have not hesitated to 
bring trout home with them, on the basis that the law was 
not intended to prevent carrying trout home, but only to 
oven shipping fish out of the State for the purposes 
of sale. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite certain that the latter 
class of anglers have largely outnumbered the former. 
I know of scores of anglers who have been in the habit of 
bringing home their trout with them from Michigan. 

Since publication of last week’s comment on this ques- 
tion, I have heard a half-dozen anglers, some of them 
well-known sportsmen, who have expressed their con- 
tempt for the Michigan law, and their intention of violat- 
ing it whenever they felt so inclined. 

There has never been, so far as I know, any authorita- 
tive statement made in the columns of any paper in regard 
to the construction of that clause of the Michigan law 
which prohibits the export of fish from the State. Every 
one has been left pretty much to construe the law as he 
liked, and although there have been this spring one or two 
cases of arrest and confiscation, these are but the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

Under these circumstances a very great interest at- 
taches to the following letter from Mr. Grant M. Morse, 
Game and Fish Warden of Michigan, who, in answer to 
my inquiry of last week, replies as below: 

“T am in receipt of what purports to be a copy of an 
article to Forest AND STREAM in re the law prohibiting the 
exportation of protected game fish from Michigan, asking 
that I make full reply to you. From the tone of the 
article I take it for granted that the author was fully 
aware of the law governing this question in Michigan. 
He quotes from a Chicago sportsman who recently made 
a catch on the Au Sable River in a way that would indi- 
cate that no attempt is made to enforce the law. Permit 
me, however, to disabuse your mind in this particular. 
We do endeavor to enforce the law, and against all alike, but 
as yott must well know, we have matty men coming to our 
State clothed in the garb of sportsmen who are not and 
never were sportsmen, true to name, but on the con- 
trary, are persistent poachers and violators. They do not 
come from any particular locality, but we find the species 
occasionally in every community, and from the vast num- 
ber of trout streams which we have in our State, visited 
every year by thousands of residents and non-residents, 
you ought to be able to appreciate how hard it is to ap- 
prehend men who are bent upon a systematic violation of 
the law. 

“It goes without saying that Michigan has some of the 
finest trout streams in the world, and to their pleasant 
haunts we invite the sportsmen from every clime, charg- 
ing them no fee or license for the privilege, admitting 
them to the sport and recreation on an equal basis with 
our own citizens; but as a protective measure we have 
found it necessary, as has every other State which hopes 
to perpetuate its wild life, to prohibit the exportation 
of protected game and fish. As a protectionist and one 
who loves and enjoys whipping the stream for the wary 
trout and gamy bass, and desires to see the sport per- 
petuated for his posterity, I have no excuse to make for 
this law; it is wholesome and should be observed by 
every true sportsman throughout the land. The recrea- 
tion enjoyed in the cool and pleasant haunts of our Michi- 
gan wild wood should be pay sufficient for the true 
spottsman, and I cannot see where it is in any way a 
forfeiture of pleasure to be obliged to observe this law. 
The law is absolute in its terms, and I assure you, sir, I 
have no friends to serve in its enforcement. I shall serve 
all alike so far as in my power lies, and will prosecute 
any residents or non-resident against whom I can get the 
evidence for shipping or attempting to ship any of the 
protected game or fish beyond the limits of this State, and 
I will also prosecute any corporation or servant of cor- 
poration who intentionally allows or aids in their shipment 
out of this State. 

“In conclusion, permit me to say that I find nothing 
in the Janguage of Mr. Purchase that can be interpreted 
as a permission to take trout beyond the limits of this 
State. That this party had the right to take fifty trout 
each with them from the stream is unquestioned, but 
when they attempt to take them with them with the intent 
of shipping or taking them beyond the limits of the State, 
knowing, as they admit, the law which prohibits it, they 
raise the guise under which they have been masquerading 
and disclose their true nature. We invite all true sports- 
men to Michigan, are glad of their company and will do 
everything we can to.entertain them in true sportsman- 
like manner, offering them the best trout and bass fishing 
and the finest field shooting, all without license or fee, 
simply asking them to observe the laws which we have 
found necessary to enact in order that we may furnish 
to our citizens and friends from sister States this splendid 
recreation. 

“I trust you will fully appreciate my position and in- 
terpretation of the law, and that not only Chicago sports- 
men, but those from other States and cities may now 
fully understand that the exportation of any protected 


game of fish from the State of Michigan js absolutely pro- 
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hibited at all times; and if you will make an affidavit of 
the facts upon which I can base a complaint and forward 
it to me, I will prosecute Mr. Lipkau, or any other per- 
son who violates this law. j 

“Trusting that this will settle the question beyond 
further dispute, and believing that all. true Chicago. sports- 
men will gladly acquiesce in the provisions of the statute, 
which has done more to make the trout streams of Michi- 
gan famous than any other.” 

The foregoing certaitily closes the question. No mat- 
ter what other wardens may have thought in regard to the 
law or what they have failed to do in regard to it, it is 
quite plain what the present warden intends or desires to 
do. Now we might continue to bring trout out of the 
State, if it has been our practice so to do, and we might 
continue to escape the law, but I imagine that no real 
sportsman likes to break the game law of a State de- 
liberately, and after reading a letter such as the above 
from that State’s chief executive. We must take our 
medicine and take it like men. I should regret very much 
to hear of «any angler of Chicago who has read the 
above, hereafter undertaking to bring home with him any 
portion of his catch, no matter how much he would 
like to do so. For myself, I admit it deprives me of 
nearly half the pleasure of the trip not to be able to 
bring home with me a few trout, but that is neither here 
ror there, and it is not for any of us, either as sportsmen 
or non-residents, nor even as residents of the State of 
Michigan, to complain of the laws which that State sees 
fit to enact. 

In one grave particular Mr. Morse is correct. There 
are none too many trout as it is. Last week I spoke of 
some nice sport I had on a branch of the Au Sable. Ten 
days later I received advice from my friends to the effect 
that that stream is fished out. They made another trip 
and found fifty rods on the river, and the stream killed 
thus early in the season. Everybody knows that the 
limited catch law and the eight-inch law combined have 
been the salvation of the Au Sable. That is to say, it 
would have been utterly ruined without these laws. We 
cannot have our cake and eat*it. We cannot-make the 
laws to suit ourselves. Therefore, as I said, let us take 
our medicine and not make any wry faces about it. Let 
us not make wry faces even if the Michigan laws get still 
stiffer and limit the catch to twenty-five on each stream 
of the State, and make the limit eight inches all over the 
State. Personally, I should be entirely willing to see these 
laws so extended, and believe it would be a good thing if 
they were so extended. I should be glad to see certain 
streams closed alternate years. I am going to try to be 
glad that the warden intends to impartially enforce this 
law prohibiting the taking of trout out of the State, but 
I can tell him he has got a lot of work to do, for the 
law has been broken continuously for years, and will 
still be broken. Watch the Au Sable. 

It is then settled that we ought not to sneak trout out 
of Michigan. “Ought not” in this case should mean for 
every real sportsman “shall not” and “will not.” 


Bass Fishers, 


Good weather to-day, and a big crowd started out for 
the bass waters, among these John and Oscar Nahser, 
Tom Walters, A. Wolfarth and their friends, Ambrose 
Cooley, Delano, Cooper, Rice and Paulsen. The bass are 
biting well in the Fox Lake Chain now. Mr. T. A. 
Hagerty, recently back from Pistakee Bay, says that early 
this week the pickerel and bass were being taken in great 
numbers by nearly everybody who went out. ‘ 

Some idea of the numbers of Chicago anglers may be 
gathered from the fact that one firm reports the sale of 
240 dozen live frogs for bait before noon to-day. The 
trade stopped at this point, for the reason that the 
supply was exhausted. Ten dozen went to N. M. Nus- 
ley, who is fishing the Fifield Chain of Wisconsin, on the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad. C. H. Lester, also in Wis- 
consin, took five dozen. Mr. J. Beall, of Rockford, had 
twenty-four dozen sent up to Delavan Lake. And so the 
supply went rapidly. ; 

Chicago Fly-Casting Club will make its first outing on 
the Lauderdale Chain of Wisconsin, on the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad. The postponed Michigan trip will be 
pulled off June 12. The following is the programme for 
the summer: 

First contest will be held Saturday, June 7, at Garfield Park. 
There should be a large, regular attendance this summer, and the 
committee has tried to make it as interesting as possible. Prizes 
will be given in each event except long-distance fly. Optional 
with winner whether prize shall be $30 gold medal or $30 V. L. & 
A. rod, bait or fly. ith the handicaps put on the leaders, you 
have an exceedingly bright chance to win one or more of these 
prizes, 

The executive committee voted $100 toward defraying the ex- 
pense of two members to be sent to California in August. These 
members are to be selected in July, and will be those with highest 
standing in club contests up to that time. Come out and practice, 
and perhaps be selected as one of the above members. 

H. G. Hascatt, Pres. 


Trout, 


Mr. R. S. Emmett, of this city, started yesterday for 
Saunders, Mich., for two days’ trout fishing on the Fence 
River at that point. 

Mr. Charles Antoine reports a checkered trip on the 
Prairie River, from which he has just returned. He 
found no fish on the lower part of the stream or near 
Dudley’s and went up six miles above Dudley’s and a 
mile above Bates’ place, into the deep and still water. 
Here for a week he found very fine trout fishing indeed. 
He and his friend Lester took about fifty trout a day 
without any trouble, and very large ones indeed. They 
had several over a pound, and the average of their catch 
ran over eight inches. This is the best fishing reported 
for a long time on the Prairie. Go in by way of Merrill 
to Lossie Cone’s, and thence drive up the river six or 
seven miles. You will need waders in this deep water. 
Perhaps with the subsidence of these deep floods the 
trout will work down and scatter again over the stream. 
The professor was the best fly during the last few days 
on this stream, previous to that cowdung and grizzly- 
king. 

Mississippi River Bass. 


A gentleman who fished the Mississippi River between 
Alma and La Crosse a number of times last summer, says 
that he took about 100 bass in.a half-dozen trips there. 
One day he took six bass which weighed 18 pounds, all, 
small-mouths and all fighters, This was all fly-fishing. 
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Stocking of Michigan Streams. 


There are 475 streams along the Grand Rapids & In- 
diana Railway, of Michigan, that have been stocked by the 
Fish Commission. Six thousand landlocked salmon, 5,000 
fingerling lake trout have been planted in Walloon Lake; 
also 60,000 wall-eyed pike. There was also 75,000 wall- 
eyed pike planted in Crooked Lake. 


The following streams have been planted with rainbow trout: 

Antrim County—Rapid River, Spencer Creek. 

Grand Traverse County—Beitner’s Creek, Boardman River. 

Kalamazoo County—Arcadia Creek, Cooper Creek, Spring Brook, 
Portage Creek, Olmstead Creek, West Street Creek. 

Kent County—Rogue River, Harvard Creek, Plaster Creek, Cold- 
poo Creek, Shaw Creek, Stegman Creek, Stroup’s Creek, Derby 

reek, 


Lake County—Pere Marquette River, Little Manistee River, 
Baldwin Creek. 

Mecosta County—Tributary to Muskegon River, Hersey Creek, 
Bruce Creek, East and North Branches of Pine River, Pony 
Creek, Millbrook Creek, Bengin Creek. 

Montcalm County—Stony Ee. South Branch of Pine River, 
Tamarack Creek, Off and Near Creek, Broderick Creek, West Lake 
Creek, West Branch, Sucker Creek, Briggs Creek, East Branch, 
West Branch of Flat River, Pickerel Creek. 

Newaygo County—Pere Marquette River, Left Hand Creek, Mul- 
len Creek, Morgan Creek. 

Osceola County—East and West Branches of Pine River, Grind- 
stone Creek, Middle Branch, Ghost Creek, McLung Creek. 

Wexford County—Headwaters of Pine River. 


Bass Spawning in Michigan, 


Mr. Seymour Bower, superintendent of the Michigan 
fish hatcheries, says that practically all the bass spawn- 
ing in southern Michigan occurs between May 1 and 
June 20. As far north as Petoskey the season may run 
ten days later. Bass in the lakes spawn a few days earlier 
than those in the streams. The small-mouth bass spawns 
on gravel bottom in one to five feet of water, the large- 
mouth in shallower water, and frequently over muddier 
bottom. I have seen bass on the spawning beds in 
Seven-Mile Lake of Wisconsin in the first week of 
August. This may perhaps have been the male bass, 
which is the last to leave the spawning bed, remaining to 
guard the spawn for a time. It is after the parent fish 
leave the spawning bed, according to Mr. Bower, that 
they are most hungry, and are most easily taken, either 
with bait or fly, hence June is a good fishing month. 

E. Houau. 


Hartrorp Buiip1nc, Chicago, Ill. 


Angling Near New York. 


Wirth the arrival of the warm weather comes the wel- 
come news that weakfish have begun to take the bait in the 
neighboring waters. For some time past local salt-water 
anglers have had to be content with catching blackfish, 
flounders, ling and the like, but since the weakfish have 
begun to bite, better sport has been provided. 

Reports from the near-by waters are to the effect that 
weakfish are here in plentiful numbers, although the early 
catches have not been very large. Nevertheless, the fact 
of their presence and the warm weather of the past week 
is a source of joy to the devotees of salt-water fishing, 
and is a promise of good sport henceforth: 

In Jamaica Bay large schools of weakfish have been 
seen, but only in the past week have they taken the bait 
to any extent. The catches, while not large in regard 
to numbers, have been very satisfactory. The fish average 
about 11%4 pounds in weight, while one of the first to be 
caught weighed 3 pounds. 

At Gifford’s, Staten Island, one of the very best points 
for weakfishing in this locality, the fishing has been bet- 
ter than at Jamaica Bay, and the fish larger. One weigh- 
ing 5 pounds was taken here last Friday, and during a run 
of weakfish on Wednesday of last week one of 6 pounds 
was taken, 

Fishing has been going on for some time at the Old 
Iron Pier, at Coney Island. Blackfish, ling and whiting 
are caught from the pier, and this has served to keep the 
enthusiast busy until the advent of the weakfish has turned 
his attention to that fine fish. G. F. Drext., 


Keuka Lake Fishing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fishing season at Lake Keuka opened with very 
cool weather. The result is that the fish have not general- 
ly risen to the surface, as many are still found at great 
depths. The uncertain weather up to to-day has scattered 
the fish so that one is just as likely at the present time to 
find them in 150 feet of water as near the surface. Last 
week some nice catches were made. Sixteen to eighteem 
lake trout during a day, and several were brought in: 
which scaled twelve to fifteen pounds. If we only have: 
a few warm days there is not the slightest doubt but what 
the trout will be at the surface, and those lucky fishermen: 
who are at Lake Keuka at that time will enjoy a treat, for: 
I believe there are more fish in the lake to-day than ever 
before. 

There is some excellent wall-eyed pike fishing going om 
in the Susquehanna River; the best stretch in the river at 
the present time is from Waverly to Owego. Just above: 
the railroad bridge over the Susquehanna below Waverly 
is a large pool; here some fine wall-eyes are being taken. 
Lounsberry Eddy, a few miles below, is giving great satis- 
faction to the local fishermen. Lamprey eels are the 
best bait that can be used. 

Any one going there to fish this stretch of the Susque- 
hannah would do well to make Waverly their head- 
quarters. The fishing this season promises to be ex- 
ceptionally fine. J. CHuRCHWARD. 


The Florida Turtle Extermination. 


St. AvucGustine, Fla., May 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Here is an item from-the Evening Record, St. 
‘Augustine: 

“The capture of an unusually large green turtle at Ma- 
tanzas, one day this week, leads to the hope that it will 
again frequent this part of the coast. For several years 
the green turtle, once plentiful here, had almost disap- 
peared. They make a most delicious stew and bring a 
ready sale both here and in Northern markets.” 

Not a word in condemnation of this stupid exterminat- 
ing business, but every robbery of turtle’s eggs heard of 
is recorded, as if a commendable act. Not until there 
is a vigorous and continued protest on the part of the 
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editors along the Florida coast can any hope be indulged 
in that this useful item of a former food supply can be 
saved to us. , 

A gentleman told me that some years ago, before the 
turtles had become so near extinct, the stupid and 
thoughtless crackers would come from the country in 
the?r carts and camp on the beach for days at a time and 
go home with cartloads of turtles and eggs. Yet not the 
slightest effort was made to prevent the outrage. 

As in the case of the beautiful Florida birds, our. wise 
authorities may, when the turtles-are quite extinct, wake 
up and enact some laws for their protection. 

Now, the bears, that are as destructive to the turtle 
tribe as the boors, cannot be blamed for indulging their 
natural instinct. It no longer pays the thoughtless cracker 
to continue his exterminating work, but it is now in- 
dulged in on a smaller scale along the whole Florida 
coast by hundreds of people who ought to be ashamed of 
it, and it strikes me that the responsibility of preventing 
the utter extermination of the turtles rests on the more 
intelligent shoulders of the editors and State authorities. 

DipyMu:. 


Illinois Croppies. 


Cuicaco, May 23.—A party of us went out fishing Sat- 
urday, May 17, out to Deep Lake, Lake Villa, Ill. Satur- 
day’s catch was very small, but on Sunday the fishing 
was very successful, one of the party catching 150 crop- 
pies in less than two hours. The catch weighed 117 


pounds, 
Pachting. 


a 
Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also changes which may be made in the future. 


MAY. 








30. to June 4. Corinthian, cruise, Chesapeake Bay. 

30. Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, — Island Sound. 

30. American, club, Milton Point, Rye, Long Island Sound. 

30. Fall River, open, Narragansett Bay. 

30. Harlem, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, City Island, L. I. Sound. 

30. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 

30. Columbia, club regatta, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

30. South Boston, M. ¥. R. A., open and tender race, City Point, 
Boston Harbor. 

30. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club races, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

30. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

$1. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. o 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 

$1. Wollaston, club race, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

$31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, a Harbor. 

31. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor 


JUNE. 

7. Knickerbocker, annual, College Point, L. I. Sound. 

7. Boston, Cheney cups, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

7. Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N, Y. Bay. 
7. Knickerbocker, Y. R. A. of L. IL. S., open, College Point, 

Long Island Sound. 

7. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I, Sound. 
7. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 
7 
7 
9 
14 
14 


L. I. S., open races, 


. Corinthian, club, Essington, Delaware River. 

. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

. New York, annual regatta, New York, Lower Bay. 

. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound 

14. New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. L. S. 
Long Island Sound. 

14. Bayswater, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay 

14. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 

14. Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

14. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

14. Columbia, race to Michigan City, Lake Michigan. 

14. Corinthian, open, Essington, Delaware River. 

14. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor, 

14. Boston, cruise, racing run, Boston to Marblehead, Mass. Ray. 

14-17. Boston, cruise, City Point, Marblehead, Gloucester and Hull. 

15. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

15. Bergen Beach, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay, 

15. Gloucester, annual, Delaware River. 

6. Boston, cruise, facing run, Gloucester to Marblehead, Mass- 
achusetts Bay. 

17. Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor 

17. Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

17. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Hull, Mass. Bay. 

17. at Massachusetts, Y, R. A., open, Point Allerton, Boston 
arbor. 

. Beverly, open, sweepstake, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

19. New York, annual, New York, Lower Bay. 

21. Winthrop, M. Y. R. A., open, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

21. Corinthian, club, Essington, Delaware lees. 

21. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 

21. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

21. Norwalk, Y. R. A. a L. I. S., open, South Savoulk, Long 
Island Sound. 

21. New Bedford, cruise to Marion, Buzzard’s Bay. 

21. Larchmont, spring regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

21. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound 

21. Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 

22. Wollaston, club, Quincy Lay, Boston Harbor. 

23. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

24. New York, club, Glen Cove, Long Island Sound. 

26-28. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., Oyster Bay, 
Long Island Sound. 

28. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

28. New York C, C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 

28. Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor 

28. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 

28. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich, L. I. Sound. 

28. Corinthian, club, Essington, Delaware River. 

28. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 

28. Winthrop, club. Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

28. Boston, R. A., open, City point, Boston Harbor. 

28. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

28. Wollaston, Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

28. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

29. Old Mill, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay. 

30. Bridgeport, Trial races for selection of representative for Sea- 
wanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 


, open, New Rochelle, 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WirH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 


to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. © 

Contributions are invited under the following condi-- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way, 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 





How to Build a Launch from a 
Set of Plans. 


BY C. G. DAVIS. 





Floors. 


Maybe you have noticed in rowboats how the ribs or 
frames are reinforced across the keel by another frame, as 
you may have called it, though its technical name is floor. 
Its use is this: The frames coming together meet at 
the keel and are nailed to it, but as they only touch the 
keel for about Iin., it is apparent there is*not much 
strength there, so these floors are fitted in to give the 
necessary strength. 

In sailboats it is customary to put the floors aft of the 
frames in the forward part of the boat, and forward of 
them in the aft part; this is done because the floors were 
usually fitted after the frames were in place, and it was 
easier to fit them in ‘against a bevel, but in launch build- 
ing the floors are fitted in first and put just the reverse 
of sailboats, forward of the frames in the forward half 
of the boat and aft in the after half. These floors are the 
next thing to put into our launch. “ 

Measure off along the top of the keel and mark where 
each floor is to be put. Six inches apart they are in this 
hoat. Take an oak board in. thick and saw it out to 


the various angles, so they touch the keel and the lower 
ribband, about 1™%4in. deep in the middle, tapering to the 
same size as the frames (%in.) at the ribband. 

Boat builders have an ingenious device for measuring 
off the different angles each floor requires, which is shown 
in the accompanying plan, Fig. 17, and I have endeavored 


Manner of useing the ongle gagen 
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in the sketch to illustrate the manner in which it is used. 
By resting the cross arm on the two ribbands and push- 
ing the slide in the center down until it touches the 
keel, the angle the floor is to be cut can be determined 
by laying it on the in. oak board and marking 
straight lines from the slide to the marks made on the 
cross arms, where the ribbands touched it. By this meas- 
uring each floor can be laid out. You can cut floors for 
every frame. In the ends of the boat, where the angle be- 
comes quite pronounced, and the floors would become too 
cross-grained if cut out of a plank, it is customary to get 
natural crook knees so the grain will follow the shape 
of the floor. A cross-grained floor would be of no use, as 
a nail weuld in all probability split it in two. Fig. 18. 
Spike each floor to the keel with a 2%in. galvanized cut 
nail. 


Framing. 


Now comes the frame of the launch, the part consid- 
ered the hardest to most amateurs, but, like everything 
else, it’s easy when you know how. The most common 
trouble is in being too impatient to do what appears as 
unnecessary preparation. But sad experience has taught 
many a man before, and no doubt will many to come, that 
it pays to do things right at the start. 


To get the right kind of oak for bending is of first im- 
ee. Oak that has been dried out is what you want. 

he sap makes it brittle, but when this has all evaporated 
the wood will be found much more pliable, and will bend 
without snapping short off as green oak will do. Try and 
get oak that has been cut from six to nine months. 

There are two ways.of framing your laynch that I am 
going to.advise, both steam bent frames. One is to bend 
the frames over a mould and then fit and bevel them to 
the ribbands when they are cold; the other way is to take 
them out of the steam box, bend them over a mould, and 
while still hot clamp them into the boat, holding them to 


Fig- \8. 
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Frame with cress grain 
as it will be if cut 


out of a board. 


the ribbands. By following this method there is no 
beveling necessary, and you have the full strength of 
your timber. A slight twist, which the frame will easily 
take while it is hot, will do all the beveling necessary. In 
either case a form, called the “bending block,” to bend the 
frames over, is 4 necessity. : 

To make this, take two stout (say 2in.) pieces of spruce, 
pineorany cheap wood, andsaw out two shapes like mould 
No. 3. Make it of two pieces, if you can’t get wide 
enough boards to make it of one, and spike the two to- 
gether. Set the two shapes about 4ft. apart and nail slats 
of 1%in. thickness across them, so you have what is 
called a bending block or mould over which to bend the 
frames. Nail a cleat across one end so you can put one 
end of the frames under it when you take them out of 
the steam box and bend the other ends down, securing 
them with pieces of rope to the mould. It will take two 
or three moulds full of timbers to complete the boat, so 
it is well to bend some frames at odd times while you are 
putting up the keel, taking the frames off the mould when 
dry, which they would be over night if bent in the after- 
noon and nailing slats of wood across like the strings 
of a bow to hold them bent, or put one end under a cleat 
nailed against the side of the building and the other 
against the floor. 

The ways of bending are various, but this method is 
the most popular one. The greatest trouble experienced 
is in having the frames splinter up as you bend them. 
This can be prevented by getting some of this flat thin 
box strap iron and nailing it at one end on the side of 
the frame that is up when bending, to keep the splinters 
from getting a chance to rise. This also brings up the ques- 
tion of grain and quality of the wood to use for frames. 
The grain should run fore and aft, the same way as the 
planking will go, so a nail driven in through the plank 
will cross the layers of wood in the frames and not go in 
gong the layers, as shown in the accompanying sketch, 

ig. 19. 
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Fig -19. 


A knot in a frame will nearly always cause a break 
when you come to bend it, so in sawing up the frames in 
strips, discard any that run into knots. You can use a 
few by making the knotty end the straight end of the 
frame and bending the other. 


Steam Box. 


The bending of the frames also brings up the question 
of a steam box. 

Wood cannot be bent cold—it would snap—but by put- 
ting it into a box filled with steam and keéping fresh 
steam supplied, the wood in about thirty minutes becomes 
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soft and pliable. ; i 
bending to do connects a steam pipe direct from their 
boiler to the steam box, and so obtains a pressure of 
steam that penetrates quickly into the wood, but an 
amateur seldom has the good fortune to have these ap- 


A regular boat shop that has much 


pliances. I remember my first steam box. It was a 
wooden gate post. A box about 7ft. long and 6in. square 
inside. nailed a piece of board over one end and put 


my wood in at the other, plugging up around it with an 
old coat so the steam would not all escape. The steam 
I generated in a big iron tea kettle set on a portable gas 
stove with tube connected to the gas fixture in the cellar. 
I cut a hole in the middle of the box and inserted the 
spout of the kettle. The difficulties met with were, fhe 
kettle kept boiling dry, and it was some time after refilling 
before steam was obtained again. Each kettleful, 
however, bent a batch of about six frames, and persever- 
ance won. I also learned that if the frames were laid in 
the bottom of the steam box it was a long time before 
the steam got into them, as that was just where the cold 
air lodged. But, by putting cleats across the bottom 
of the box to hold them up nearer the middle, the steam 
got a chance to get at all sides of the wood, as they kept 
the wood up where the steam was. 

One way to make a steam box is to get an old wash 
boiler and have a tinsmith solder a pipe on to the lid large 
enough to lead up into the box. This you can set up on 
a brick foundation and build a fire under, and it will 
hold water enough to generate steam for some time. 

There are, in all, sixty-eight frames in our launch. Of 
these about forty can be fitted to the ribbands from the 
bending they get over the one mould by straightening out 
a little here and there for the forward frames. I have 
purposely made this launch an easy one to build by putting 
but little reverse or S curve to the after frames. There 
are about seven pairs of frames, fourteen in all, that have a 
reverse curve in their lower end. In some it is so slight 
that it can easily be bent, but six or eight of them will 
require persuasion. 

Nine out of ten amateurs will be too impatient to do 
the work necessary, simply as preparation to bending; 
but experience will curb them. Change the shape of your 
bending mould to give the curve required in the top of 
the reverse frames by “padding” the mould, leaving the 
lower ends straight. Then saw out of some 2in. yellow 


pine or spruce the curve required in the lower end of 
the frame, making what are known in boat shops as “sole 
blocks.” By resteaming the straight ends andclamping them 
over these, you can get just the reverse curve needed in the 
frames. Fig. 20. Always in steam bending make your mould 





or sole block, whichever it may be, 2 quicker curve than 
what you really want, because the frame will always 
straighten back a little. And while you can straighten it 
out easily enough, it is a very difficult task to try and get 
any more curve info it. 

Another way to bend the frames is to take a piece of 
wire and bend it inside of the ribbands, where the frame 
is to go, and so get the required shape. Then mark this 
shape on the floor and nail a row of cleats, around which 
you can bend the two frames required for each set. In 
this way you can bend an S frame in one operation, but 
you are more apt to break frames than by bending them 
over a mould, and it is not so good a way. Fig. 21. 





Beveling the Frames. 


When you have the frames all bent you still have an- 
other job ahead of you, if you let the frames get cold on 


the mould, before you are ready to plank her in. You 
will find when you come to fit the forward and after 
frames in to the ribbands, that the angle the latter make 
as they curve in toward the stem and stern, cause the 
frame to touch only at one edge. You want the planks 
to fit flat across the whole face of the frame, so it is neces- 
a to cut away the forward edge of the forward frames 
and the after edge of the after frames, so when you set 


the frames in against the ribband they touch it perfectl 

flat the whole breadth of the frame. a 7 
So bevel the outer face—Fig. 22—the edge that touches 

the ribbands—of all 

then them 


your frames so they all fit flat, and 
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keel. Put the forward frames aft of the sawed floors 


we have already put in place and the after ones forward. 
Cut the ends of the frames so they fit flat on top of the 
keel, and meet at the center of it; then put an inch and a 
half galvanized wire nail through the frame into the keel. 

The lower end of the frame—the part that touches the 


Frame 
beveled To 
Fit ribband 





keel—is called the heel of the frame; the upper part, the 
head. 

Nail each frame temporarily to the ribbands as you get 
them fitted true, and fasten them permanently to their 
floors, nailing through the floor into the frame two or 
three 1%4in. galvanized wire nails on each side of the 
keel. 


Keel Blocks. 


You may be wondering how you are going to fasten 
the garboards or plank that goes next to the keel when 
there is nothing for the nails to go into except at the 
frames. The way to overcome this problem is as fol- 
lows. Take an oak plank tin. thick, 6in. wide and 12ft. 
long, saw this up into short blocks 4%in. long that will 
just jam in tight lengthwise between the frames and 
floors on top of the keel. Fit them all in their places and 
then mark along the frame at each end how much to bevel 
the bottom of them off. Fig. 2214. It is easier to take each 
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block out one at a time and bevel them off in a vise than it is 
to try and do it after you have nailed them in. Spike 
each one to the keel with a 2in. galvanized nail. Then 
when the garboard strake is put on you can rivet it to 
this block, and when you come to caulk the seam there 
will be something to keep the cotton from hammering 
clear through to the inside of the launch. 

While the moulds gave an idea of what the shape of 
your launch was going to be, you can get a far better idea 
of her when all the frames are in place. 


Planking. 


The moulds can be taken out after you have put on 
the top board of the planking. Boat builders call this 
upner plank the “sheer strake,’ because it is the plank 
that outlines the curve or upward sweep of the boat 
called her sheer. The planking or boards that you put 
on outside the frames are put on one at a time, forming 
streaks of planking about gin. wide. Therefore, the top 
streak is called the sheer streak. But to be purely nautical 
you must use poor grammar and pronounce it sheer 
strake. 

There is quite a bit of science connected with the 
planking up of a launch—to decide corectly how many 
strakes of plank will be best to put on a boat and how 
wide each strake should be; how much to taper each 
— to bring them out to just the right width at the 
ends. 

It’s one of those kinks difficult to describe and even 
more difficult to do. Experience is by far the best 
teacher. But I can help you along a great deal if I can’t 
give you a certificate of proficiency in planking. 

Take as an example a barrel. You are all familiar with 
that. There you have the principles that enter into a 
boat’s planking. The only difference being that the barrel 
makes a gradual taper toward each end, whereas the 
launch does not. The boards in the barrel are wide in 
the middle and taper toward each end just as the launch’s 
are. ‘ 

But a bodt builder goes about his work in a different 
manner from a cooper. A cooper takes the distance 
around the middle of his barrel and divides it into as 
many divisions as the width of his staves will make and 
then to find how wide they will be at the ends, he takes 
the distance around that circle and divides that into the 
same number of divisions. If it measures 60in. around 
the middle of the barrel and the cooper puts in twenty 
staves 3in. wides, he can find the widths at the end by 
measuring the circle, and if it comes to 4oin., the twenty 
staves divided into forty will give 2in. for the width of 
the end of the staves. 

Just so with boat building. Take our launch and bend 
a thin strip of wood outside the middle frame, measuring 
the distance from the keel to the sheer line. It is just 
46in., and at the stem it measures 34in. Ten planks will 
give us 4 6-10in. for the width of the strakes amidships 
and 3 4-10in at the stem. This is the rule—so far as a 
rule can be laid out for planking a boat, but by experi- 
ence boat builders learn to widen the plank where the 
boat’s shape is flat, and narrow them where there is a 
sharp curve such as at the turn of the bilge half way 
down mould No. 3. 

You would be surprised to see what a straight line a 
plank that is crooked when laid out flat will sometimes 
become when hent around the frames. 
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Most boat builders plank their boats by eye, putting on 
three or four planks at the top, some at the bottom and 
then dividing up the remaining space evenly. 

Several kinds of wood are used for planking, though 

most launches have white cedar. Cypress is considerably 
used, and a few builders use white pine or yellow pine. 
It matters but little which you use. Cedar makes the 
lightest boat, but is expensive in some parts of the 
country. 
, Lhe requirements of planking are these: You want 
a wood that is thoroughly dry when you put it on; one 
that shrinks and swells the least, so the seams will not 
gape open when the boat is hauled out over winter; a 
tough wood, so if the boat should hit anything floating on 
the water she would not break a plank, and a wood that 
will finish up nicely when painted or varnished. 

Mahogany and oak are sometimes used for planking, 
mgking a beautiful but exceedingly expensive finish, but 
they are mostly used as the trim on launches, as they are 
woods that stand exposure well and make a pretty finish. 

If you use white pine for planking you can get it per- 
fectly clear; if cedar, there will be knots. Don’t discard 
a plank because of this. Although, of course, if you want 
to and can stand the expense, it would make a nicer job 
to pick out all perfect boards, but boat builders could 
not do business if they were to be so particular. There 
are two ways of remedying a knot hole: A loose knot 
and one that should come out can usually be spotted by a 
fine black ring around it. Tap all suspicious ones and 
knock out all that start. Bore the holes out so ali the 
loose bark that surrounds them is cut away. Then either 
fit in a cork or whittle a pine plug and hammer it in 
tight from the outside, first dipping it in white lead paint 
to make it stick. Saw it off even with the plank and you . 
will never know there was a knot there when the boat 
is painted. 

But a far worse evil than knots is sap in a board. 
Nothing rots quicker than part of a plank that shows 
white or bluish. That is the sap, and you'll always find 
it on the edges. 

If you take a straight plank for your sheer strake you 
will find you cannot bend it around the top of the frames 
where it belongs. The curve of the side of the boat, 
together with the various bevels made by the different 
frames forward and aft, require a crooked shaped plank. 
To determine this shape is one of the difficulties of boat 
building. Its process is termed by boat builders taking a 
spiling. 

Take a thin board, say about “in. thick, and bend it as 
it will naturally go around the frames, keeping it down 
below the ribband along the heads of the frames that 

outline the sheer and hold it either with a few nails or 
some clamps. In some places the board may be very 
. close to the ribband; in others a couple of inches away. 

With your pencil and rule draw a series of lines at every 

frame from the ribband down across the board to give 

you the direction in which to measure, and apply the-dis- 
tance with the compasses. Then set a pair of carpenter’s 


compasses so as to span the greatest distance from the 
ribband to the board you are using as a pattern, and at 
every one of the pencil marks you have made—Fig. 23— 





(or every other frame as you become familiar with plank- 
ing), prick off the distance you set your compasses to 
down from the ribband along the mark to wherever it 
may come on the thin board. Then take the thin board 
off the frames and lay it out flat on the plank from which 
you are going to cut your sheer strake. By repricking 
back along the lines from the marks you made on the 
pattern to this board you have a row of spots that by 
drawing a line through them with a batten will give you 
the exact shape you should cut the sheer strake to. 
This, is the top edge only, and you may be wondering 
how to determine the lower edge. This requires no spil- 
ing. Just make it a fair line, keeping it 3%in. wide at 
the forward end, 4%in. wide in the middle and 
3in. at the after end, as you have previously 
decided. Bend a thin batten of wood through these 
spots and mark it*along with a lead pencil. Then saw 
it out and plane the edges up square. The end, of course, 
has to be fitted into the rabbet cut in the stem and the 
transom shaved off, if necessary, so the plank makes a 
perfect fit. 

To look well this top plank should always be wider 
forward than aft, and widest of all about amidships. And ~ 
if the transom has a quick round to it, boat builders who 
have planes with a round iron, hollow out the inside of 
the plank and round off the edges on the outside, making 
a perfect fit. 

The next board or strake of planking you find the 
shape of in exactly the same way as you did the sheer 
strake. Spiling for the upper edge and making them the 
widths in the middle and ends you decided on at first. 

If youhave the facilities, such as a band saw or split- 
ting saw, it would pay you to work each plank out of 
1%in. boards and then cut them in two edgewise, making 
two planks just alike. If you don’t do this be sure and 


line the planks out the same on each side. 

When you have the sheer strake on one side, take a 
spirit level and straight edge and level across at inter- 
vals, marking a spot to guide you in putting on the op- 
posite strake, so both sides will be the same. 

You may not be able to get planks long enough to gq 
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the full length of your boat; in that case they are made in 
two or more pieces with the ends where they meet cut 
so they butt square against each other. Don’t cut them 
so they meet on a frame and try and nail them both to 
the one frame, for you can’t do it. Fig. 24. Make the 








joint come midway between two frames, and then fit a 
piece of %4in. oak board as wide as the plank between the 
frames and rivet the ends to this. 

The secret of good planking is to either wedge or 
screw-clamp the planks close together as they are put 
on. Use a couple of wooden extension clamps to span 
the distance (Fig. 25) and you will find the planking 
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will be a far better job than you could ever do by putting 
the planks on by hand. 

In fastening the planking on be sure and bore holes 
for all the fastenings. Don’t do it lazy man’s way, which 
is to drive a nail in and split both plank and frame. You 
should have two braces and bits. In one have a 5-16in. 
bit to bore the hole for the head of the nail. Bore in 
3-16 of an inch with this and then with a bit about 1-16 
of an inch smaller than your copper nail bore the rest of 
the way through planks and frame. 

Boat builders have an ingenious way of muzzling their 
bit to prevent it from going deeper than desired, by bor- 
ing a hole lengthwise through a round piece of wood the 
whole length of the bit on which they leave it, sawing off 


Fig- 26. 
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sink the nail head. This insures all the holes being 
alike, and @ man can do the work much quicker when 


he doesn’t have to watch the bit and try and gauge it 
with his eye each time. ee y 

I am speaking now of fastening the planks on with 
copper nails riveted on copper burrs. If you want a 
cheaper boat and want to hammer in galvanized or plain 
iron boat nails and putty over the heads, I would advise 
using at least an inch frame for this same boat; then she 
_ . no stronger, and probably half the frames will 

split. 

The principle of the fastening is illustrated in the ac- 
companying sketches, Fig. 27, showing how the cut nail, or 
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square-pointed nail, driven in by force, tears the fibers of the 
wood, whereas the copper nail, driven into a hole bored 
almost its size, simply squeezes in and slightly compresses 
the wood, holding more than the cut nail, as the thin 
splinters that are all that hold the cut nail soon rot awa 
if there is the least play or work to the nail. Some “clinch 
nail” by using a nail that goes through the frame, and 
then hammering the ‘end over. 

The trouble with clinching galvanized nails is, the 
bending either breaks the nails short off or at least 
destroys the galvanizing. With copper nails it is just as 
easy to rivet them on burrs as to do it half way by knock- 
ing them over as in clinching. 

ut to continue with the planking. We left off after 
telling how to put on the hist one or two strakes of 
plank. Do not put on more than three strakes of plank- 
ing before you put on the lowest plank, the one next to 
the keel, called the garboard. To do this it is customary 
to turn the launch bottom up. In most launches the 
moulds have to be retnoved to permit all the frames being 
put in, but I have so spaced them in this one that they 
can remain in even now to help stiffen the structure while 
being turned over. As a rule, the moulds are knocked 
out as soon as the top strake, which is variously known as 
the top strake because it is such, the sheer strake because 
it outlines the sheer or sweep of the top edge of the boat, 
and the binding strake, because it is the strake that binds 
oF holds all the heads of the frames together. 

To determine what shape the garboard will be is about 
the hardest piece of boat building the amateur will have 
to solve. But it is done just the same as for the top 
strake, with the exception that it is customary to cut 
your pattern or spiling plank so it roughly fits the rabbet. 
Then clamp it down over the frames, make your spiling 
marks and scribe eff at each one the distance you set your 
compasses to. Fig. 28. Around the sharp curve at the stem 





it is wise to make many measurements to insure a per- 


fect reproduction of the required shape. Then take off 
the pattern or “staff” and lay it out flat on the wide board 
from which you intend to cut the garboards. Measure 
back on to it with the compasses (still set the same as 
when you pricked the marks on the staff) in the direction 
indicated by the pencil marks, and reproduce enough of 
those marks to guide you in matching the garboard back 
into its place on the keel. 

The process explained for one does for all until you 
come to that supremely happy moment when there only 
remains one more plank to be put on to each side. 
Those planks are called the “shutters” because they shut 
in the hull, completing the planking. To determine their 
shape you must “spile” for each edge, and here we come 
to the question of the edge of each plank, which we had 
better discuss before going further. Here you will soon 
discover, if you haven't already done so, that it is a 
very difficult matter to put the edges of the planks to- 
gether so daylight will not show through, and many ama- 
teurs will try to make the outer edge of the planks fit tight 
regardless of the inner edges. The result is, when they try 
to caulk the seams the cotton falls right through as the 
opening becomes larger the further in it goes. (Fig. 29.) 
The proper seam is one whose inner edges make a per- 
fectly tight seam; but a seam can be a good caulking seam 
fectly tight seam; but a seam can bea good caulking seam 
and yet show a line of daylight all along its length, if its 
edges form a wedge with the point in; for in caulking the 
cotton can be wedged in so tightly as to insure a per- 
fectly water-tight seam. . 


59, to Feturn to our shutter, if the planks each sidg 


- there is a bury of 2ft. gin. 


have a good caulking edge the shutter can be gotten out 
with square edges and jammed in hard between them, 
wedging itself and the other planks tightly together. 


The wrong kind of 4 seam. n 
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The right kind of a seam. Open 
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The shutter completes the planking, so far as fitting 
the boards go, and an amateur who successfully accom- 
plishes this much has every reason to feel proud of his 
work, : 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, May 26.—The freaks now being built to com- 
pete for the Quincy cup appear to be holding much of the 
interest throughout Massachusetts Bay at present. There 
are three of them in all, two of which are for the de- 
fense of the cup and one the challenger. All are now 
partly constructed. The challenger is for Mr. Henry 
M. Faxon, of the Quincy Y. C., from designs by Mr. 
Arthur Keith. One of the defenders is being built by 
Fenton, for a syhdicate headed by Mr. A. Henry Higgin- 
son and Mr. Reginald Boardman, and the second de- 
fender. representing the Manchester Y. C., is being built 
by White, of Manchester, from Crowninshield design for 
the following syndicate: John A. Burnham, Jr., E. A. 
Boardman, F. Lothrop Ames, Thomas M. McKee, S. P. 
Bremer, George Lee and R. D. Boardman. 

All of the boats are radical departures and are, with- 
out doubt, the most ridiculous things in the way of boats 
that have ever been built. They have abnormally long 
ends and carry immense sail spreads. The Burgess boat 
has a superstructure trussing of lattice bridge formation~ 
to keep her ends up. This will not be seen on the other 
two boats, but they each have other freaky features that 
will by no means make them last in interest. Some idea 
of the extent to which the designers have gone may be 
seen from the following principal dimensions of the 
Crowninshield boat: 

Over all, 55ft.; waterline, just under 21ft.; beam, 
17ft., and draft, 1ft. 2in. She is the longest of any on 
top, and it is likely that she will also have the largest 
sail spread. Her draft is somewhat more than might be 
expected in a boat built to compete ior the Quincy cup, 
but this is on account of the peculiar construction of her 
hull. There are some things about her construction that 
I am not at liberty to give at present, but enough can be 
told to show how radical this boat is. Her overhangs are 
each 17ft. in length, and there are reverse curves in both. 
This was necessary, not only to get her ends closer to the 
water, but also to give more strength. 

She is designed to carry 2,000 sq. ft. in the ordinary 
working sails, mainsail and jib. Of this, 1,600ft. will be in 
the mainsail and 400 in the jib. There will be two 
smaller jibs. There will be no headstay, but strength 
will be obtained from a wire halyard and the bolt rope in 
the luff of the jib. The larger jib extends beyond a 
point just above the outer end of the bowsprit, and the 
two smaller ones lead directly from the bowsprit end. 
The spars will be hollow and will be built by Lawley. 
The mast is 5oft. 6in. from the deck to the shoulder, and 
The difference between the 
bury of the mast and the draft is accounted for by the 
immense crown to the deck. At the deck it is gin. in 
diameter, at the hounds 9%in., and, just under the top 
withe, 6in. On the forward side there will be a strut, 
leading a jumper stay. There will be two shrouds on 
either side, one leading from a plate just above the hounds 
and the other slung from the mast head. Both will be 
bridled at the chain plates and will be set up with turn- 
buckles. There are two backstays, one running direct to 
the taffrail and the other acting as a masthead runner. 
The last is bridled to the chain plate and the setting-up 
tackle, thus giving strength to the whole of the wind- 
ward side above the waterline. 

The dimensions of the mainsail are as follows: Hoist, 
33ft. 3in.; head, 2oft. 6in.; leach, 67ft. 1oin., and foot, 
47it. sin. The largest jib is 23%4ft. on the foot, 42ft. jin, 
on the luff and 35ft. 2in. leach. As has been said, this 
boat is radical in other particulars, but she has been ex- 
amined by Louis M. Clark, who has been appointed chief 
judge, and he has declared that she is eligible to compete 
for the cup under the rules made by the Quincy Y. C, 
This boat will not be the only one whose hull will be 
radical, as will be seen when the full particulars of both 
she and the Faxon boat come out. White has the con- 
struction well started, and it is expected that she will be 
in.the water by June 20. She will be raced under the 
frames of John A, Burnham, Jr., and R. D. Boardman, 
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One of the Boardman boys will sail her, but it is not 
certain which. 

The Eastern Y. C. is preparing for a most busy sea- 
son. In addition to the races which it has elected to give 
for the restricted Y. R. A. classes atid the 18ft. knock- 
abouts, it has also been decided to give a series of races 
for yachts of the club of 3oft. waterline and over. These 


— we 


races will be sailed from Marblehead to Gloucester on * 


June 14, July 12, July 26 and Aug. 16. Each race will 
be sailed strictly in cruising trim, and there will be no 
specially laid compass courses. The boats may take 
either the inside or the outside course, and it is ex- 
pected that on this account more interest will be shown. 
After the arriva! of the fleet at Gloucester on each of 
these race days, it wil be under command of the flag 
officers. The yacht owners and their friends will be 
tendered an evening reception on board one of the larger 
yachts. Com. A. S. Bigelow will give the first reception 
on board his new steam yacht, Pantooset. It has been 
announced that the fleet will rendezvous at Marblehead 
for the annual cruise on Friday, June 27, when the Com- 
modore’s cups will be raced for. Com. Bigelow has given 
four cups, two for schooners and two for sloops. On 
Saturday, June 28, the cruise eastward to Bar Harbor 
will commence. The programme of each day’s run will 
be announced later. The cruise is made early this year so 
that the fleet will all be present when the New York Y. C. 
fleet reaches Marblehead. The Eastern Y. C. is making 
preparattions to receive the New York yachtsmen, and it 
is hoped that there may be some good racing in the bay. 

The programme of the Y. R. A. open race of the Hull- 
Massachusetts Y, C. has been announced for June 17. 
Reside the Association classes, invitations have been ex- 
tended to the Eastern, Beverly, Corinthian and Harvard 
yacht clubs to attend. This is as it should be, and it is 
hoped that yachts of the invited clubs will appear. Only 
the three restricted classes of the Association in which 
yachts are now being raced will be provided for, and 
they will be sent over the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C.’s 
regular outside courses. The race will be started at 11 
A. M. Entries may be made to Mr. A. T. Bliss, Secretary 
of the M. Y. R. A., before noon of June 16. 

At Lawley’s the new steam yacht Satilla, designed by 
Fred Lawley for Mr. John C. Strawbridge, of Philadel- 
phia, was launched last Thursday. She is now fitting out 
in the basin. The Y. R. A. 25-footer, Sally VI., was 
hauled out on the railway last week to have extra lead 
put on her keel. The schooner Hildegarde left the basin 
last Saturday and is now hauled out in the drydock. She 
“will probably start for Philadelphia this week. It may 
be possible that this schooner will sail for England in a 
short time. In Lawley’s west shop the Weetamoe has 
been smoothed up on the outside and her deck has been 
laid. The Binney-designed 46-footer is nearly ready to 
go overboard, as is also the 33ft. yawl for Dr. Stewart 
Paton. The cabin work is being finished on the 35-footer 
of Lawley-design for Mr. W. H. Fleetman, of New 
York. In the east shop the 25-footer for Hon. William 
Caleb Loring and the 30-rater for Mr. W. C. Allison are 
partly planked. The Mower-designed 21ft. cruiser is 
nearly ready to go overboard, as is also the auxiliary 25ft. 
cat. A 65ft. launch, designed by Fred Lawley, has been 
set up. 

Next Friday the opening race of the season will be 
given by the South Boston Y. C. It is expected that 
about all the Y. R. A. restricted boats that have been 
built during the winter will be present. Several of these 
boats have been having impromptu scraps at Marblehead 
with varying successes. 

Starling Burgess starts around the Cape to-day to de- 
liver the 21-footer Firefly to F. L. Adriance at Bristol. 
N. L. Skene and I. B. Pierce, of his office, will take the 
21-footer Reggy to Vineyard Haven, and E. N. Burwell 
will take the 3oft. yawl designed for Mr. J. HM. Richard- 
son, to Saybrook. Joun B. Kiveen. 


Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 


Tue Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay has 
issued the following circular. It contains all the condi- 
tions which will govern the Association races this year 
and is of great interest to local yachtsmen: 

Classes.—For all classes of yachts, K and below. Special 
classes will be made for yachts of the same type, or when- 
ever two or more yachts agree to race together through 
the season. 

Prizes.—For each Association race the club giving the 
race will give to each class winner a 24in. bunting club 
flag, with the date of the race marked on it. To each 
yacht winning in a class, at the end of the season series, 
prizes will be given of the following value: 

Association race. 


Class. Series prize. Sept. 20. 
K.L.M. $50 $30 
N. 40 20 
P. 40 20 
. 35 15 
R. and smaller 30 15 


Second prizes two-thirds value of first prizes. 

Entries will be accepted from any yacht enrolled in the 
fleets of the associated clubs. Any yacht crossing the 
line at the proper signal, displaying the proper racing 
number, will be timed, but no entry will be accepted from 
a yacht whose official racing measurement has not been 
filed with the home club before the third entry. 

Starting signals: 

3 P. M.—Preparatory signal. 


3:03 P. M.—One red ball, Class K. L. M. 

3:06 P. M.—One white ball, Class N. 

3:09 P. M.—One blue ball, Class P. 

3212 P. M.—One red and one white ball, Class Q. 
3:15 P. M.—One blue and one white ball, Class R. 
3:18 P. M.—Two red balls, M. and F. special class. 
3:21 P. M.—Two blue balls, Classes S. and T. 
3:24 P. M.—Two white balls, Classes V. and W. 


Starting Line.—For races given by the A. Y. C., the 
starting line will be between the dock or a stake boat an- 
chored near the same, and’a stake boat anchored by shore: 

For races given off the New York C. C. and the Brook- 
lyn Y. C., between the judges’ boat and the white spar 
buoy anchored off Ulmer Park. 

For races given by the Marine and Field Club, between 
the boat house of the club and a mark anchored off the 
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same. The start will be made leaving the outer mark on 
the starboard hand. __ , 

Marks.—The marks designating the courses are a mark 
boat anchored in front of the Atlantic Y. C., a signal 
buoy anchored off the Marine and Field Club, white spar 
buoys anchored off Fort Hamilton and Ulmer Park. - 

Courses.—For classes P. and below the course will be 
twice around the marks, leaving all of them on the star- 
board hand. For classes K, L, M and N, the start will 
be as above given, and the course will be directly 
to the West Bank Light and return, leaving the same on 
the starboard hand, twice around. If the course is to be 
sailed on the reverse direction, the code signal flag desig- 
nating the letter B will be displayed five minutes before 
the preparatory signal is made; the starts reversed and 
marks left on port hands. 

Time.—The time will count from the displaying of the 
signal; when practicable attention will be called to the 
signal by firing a gun simultaneously with the displaying 
of the signal. 

Official time is given to the club chronometer. 

Points.—Points will be awarded in each race sailed ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

10 points to the winning yacht. 

8 points to the second yacht. 

6 points to the third yacht. 

4 points to the fotirth yacht. 

2 points to the fifth yacht. 

I point to the other yachts. 

5 points for a sail over. 

The yacht winning the greatest number of points will 
be awarded the series prize. 

The yacht winning the second greatest number of points 
will be awarded a second prize of two-thirds the value of 
the first prize. 

A yacht to be eligible for a prize must have entered in a 
majority of the races given for her class, and must have 
defeated a competitor. 

Orders.—An order will be given on any silversmith se- 
lected by the winner of the prize for silver, in value equal 
to the amount of the prize, which must be engraved in a 
manner approved by the officers of the Association. 

Racing Rules.—The racing rules of the Atlantic Y. C. 
will govern all races. No centerboard in use prior to 
Jan. 1, 1902, will be restricted. Copies of the rules may 
be obtained of the chairman of the Regatta Committee 
of the Atlantic Y. C., postage paid, for ten cents each. 
Yacht owners are warned that racing numbers must be 
displayed in accordance with the rules or the yacht will 
be disqualified. 





Corinthian Y. C. 
ESSINGTON, DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, May 17. 

THE first series race for the Tinicum Island cups was 
held on Saturday, May 17. The breeze was very light in 
the morning, but shortly before 11 o’clock it came up with 
sufficient strength from the W.S.W. to warrant the 
judges to start the boats. Bobtail was first over the 
line, Cherokee, Grayling and Paukewis following in the 
order named. Bobtail drew away from the bunch at the 
start and continued to increase her lead all through the 
race, and won by some 15m. The race between Paukewis 
and Grayling was most interesting, as they finished within 
3s. of one another. The course for the 36-footers was a 
long one, the distance being about thirty miles. 

The summary: . 

36ft. Class—Start, 11:10. 


Finish. Elapsed 
Bobtail, Edgar T. Scott.........ssssseseees pegud 4 53 32 5 43 32 
Cherokee, E. W. Clark..........s.0000 a 5 58 45 
Grayling, E. D. & R. A. Toland os 6 07 49 
Paukewis, C. H. Clark, Jr.........sssseccsceves 6 07 52 





The knockabouts were sent away before the 36-footers 
finished, to sail over an eight-mile course from a point off 
the club house to and around Cluster Island and return. 
Three boats started, and until they squared away for the 
run back there was no great distance between them. 
Fareeda finally slipped away from the other two and fin- 
ished a winner. The summary: 


Start, 3:15: Finish Elapsed. 
Fareeda, Mrs. Alex. Van Rensselaer........... 5 24 3 09 36 
Rowdy, Charles Longstreth............sseeeeeee 5 25 29 3 10 29 
Raccoon, R. J. W. Koon.......ccccccccscscccces 5 25 35 3 10 35 


The system of scoring to be used in the series is as fol- 
lows: In each race each yacht shall be credited with a 
number of points equal to the number of yachts she de- 
feats, with one point added as a premium for entry. A 
yacht which starts but does not finish or is disqualified 
will receive no points, but will be counted as a defeated 
yacht in assigning points to her competitors. In order 
to qualify for the series prize, a yacht must start in at 
ieast three of the five races above scheduled. No yacht 
shall be counted in awarding points to others after it has 
become impossible for her to qualify in the series. The 
record of a yacht shall be the percentage which the total 
number of points to her credit at the end of the series 
bears to the-total number of points she would have re- 
ceived had she won every race in which she started. Two 
yachts at least must start to constitute a race. 

In addition to the cups to be awarded to the winners 
of the series, the club will present a second prize to the 
yacht finishing second on the same system .of scoring, 
provided four or more enter and sail the series. 

Should the yacht winning the first or second prize in 
the above series have been manned with a strictly Corin- 
thian crew in all her races, the club will present in- 
dividual Corinthian prizes to each member of her crew. 


" Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, May 24. 


THE second series race for the club raceabouts was 
held on Saturday, May 24. Four boats started, the course 
being from a starting line off the club house out and 
around Gangway buoy and return, a distance of about six 
miles. The wind was strong from the W.S.W. 

The summary follows: 


Start, 3:15: Finish my 
ee ee Terr 4 33 00 118 00 
Pi MMO, (Bia snkscvevecscccccccntencceed 434 30 119 30 
PR Ae, Si tn 00500 02+ 0hesesi seal 4 36 00 1210 
Lambkin, S. W. Reoach.......... css ccbese sewed 44000 1320 
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Competition for the Seawhanhaka Corinthian 
Y¥. CG 


THE competition for the Seawanhaka Corinthian 15- 
footers which was arranged by the publishers of Forest 
AND SrreaM, and closed on May 15, proved an unquali- 
fied success. Thirty-two designs in all were submitted, 
and as they were of a superior order, the judging has 
been most difficult. The fact that Messrs. Clinton H. 
Crane, A. Cary Smith, John Hyslop and John R. Max- 
well, Jr., composed the committee that passed upon the 
drawings, shows that the decisions are particularly just 
and fair. Although three prizes were offered, there is no 
doubt about the club adopting the plans submitted by Mr. 
Allen D. Woods, of New York city, to whom was 
awarded the first prize. 

The following letter has been received from Mr. J. R. 
Maxwell, Jr., the secretary of the committee on awards: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

At a meeting to judge the designs submitted for the 
Seawanhaka 15ft. class, the committee announced the fol- 
lowing decision: 

First Prize, $100—Allen D. Woods, New York city. 

Second Prize, $502—Morgan Barney, New York city. 

Third Prize, $25—Charles H. Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Honorary Mention—Two designs submitted by Alfred 
E. Luders, New York city. 

J. R. Maxwe tt, Jr., 
Secretary Committee. 


New Rochelle Y. C. 


NEW ROCHELLE, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, May 24. 


THE spring regatta of the New Rochelle Y. C. was held 
on Saturday afternoon, May 24. Three raceabouts 
started, but the greatest interest was centered in Seawan- 
haka cup trial boats Nutmeg and Seeress. It was the 
first time this season that any of these boats have met in 
an actual race. Massasoit, the boat owned by a syndicate 
headed by Mr. Thomas Macdonald, of Bridgeport, cap- 
sized on her way down the Sound on Friday night, and 
in consequence was not on hand. The crew of Seeress 
was made up as folows: Charles D. Mower, helmsman; 
Edward MacLellan, main sheet; Harry S. Fairchild, run- 
ners, and Albert B. Hunt, light sails. On board Nutmeg 
was Larry Huntington, who sailed her; James D. Spark- 
man, main sheet; W. Mills, runners, and W. Irving 
Zerega, light sails; these men, however, do not constitute 
a regular crew—in fact, it was the first time 
they*were ever aboard her. Nutmeg’s topsides had opened 
up badly and in consequence when on the windward leg 
of the course she leaked badly, and her crew took turns 
keeping her free from water. 

_ For some unknown reason the race was delayed some 
time, and the boats did not get away until an hour after 
the scheduled time. All the boats sailed over the club’s 
short course from the starting line in Echo Bay to the 
Hen and Chicken Reef to the Middle Ground buoy on 
Execution Reef to the starting point, twice over the 
course, a total distance of eight and a half miles. The 
first leg was a run, the second a beat, and the third a 
reach. The breeze was fresh and puffy from the W.S.W. 

Seeress was first away in her class and in the windward 
berth, but Nutmeg was close behind, and having more 
headway she shot out in the weather position. Seeress 
at the start had in two reefs in the mainsail and carried a 
small jib, while Nutmeg had in only one reef, and had on 
her regular working jib. On the reach to the first mark 
Nutmeg worked into the lead in good shape, and it was 
not until a balloon jib was set on Seeress that Nutmeg 
ceased drawing ahead. At the first mark Nutmeg was 
15s. in the lead, but from that time on she slowly dropped 
behind. At‘the end of the first round Seeress was 3m. 
ahead, and finally finished a winner by over 7m. Nutmeg 
was forced to carry a reefed mainsail, as it set badly with 
the reef shaken out; this fact along with her leaky condi- 
tion partially accounted for her indifferent showing. 

In the raceabout class Mavis (ex Merrywing) sailed a 
pretty race, beating Snapper, sailed by Bryan Alley, by a 
good margin. 

The New Rochelle one-design raceabouts met for the 
first time. They seemed to be very smart little boats, 
carrying their sail well in the fresh breeze, and appeared 
to move fast. Knave won, beating Me Too by 34m. 

The summary follows: 


Raceabouts—Regular Class—Start 3:15. 


May 23, 1902. 








inish, Elapsed. 
Seappet, J. Bi. BUCY. secssccccenstcnccnsnsaseepan 4 41 21 1 8 21 
Dain, SOREN DUG x00 ccsdeesteiteccsscccocesyd 437 40 1 22 40 
NN EE SIE Cocaccsteetsebeosectuccwisenst 4 43 04 1 28 04 

Seawanhaka Cup Trial Boats—Start, 3:20. 
Seeress, Mower & Hunt.............. bee eea bee 4 38 27 118 27 
Notmeg, Marshall Seely....cccsscccccsccccccccsvs 4 46 23 1 26 23 
Yawls—30ft. Class—Start, 3:25. 
fe a eee 5 15 09 1 50 09 
Surprise, M. S. Kaltenbern...................05 5 12 45 1 47 46 
Sloops—2lft. Class—Start, 3:25. 
Dickie, B. F.. Haughton... oe --5 06 38 1 41 38 
Gaatne; Bie 7. VW Wiis sets cs cwsinesssconscdedac 4 56 41 1 31 41 
‘ Mixed Classes—Start, 3:25. 
Thomas Cat, D. W. Thomas.................5+ 5 20 02 1 55 02 
ED i oy a em es 5 02 02 1 37 02 
Sail Over—Start, 3:25. 
Dbtide, We Thy Cabiisk svcbvdsyeesbnncrievek 4 55 24 1 30 24 
New Rochelle One-Design Raceabouts—Start. 3:30. 

Bie TOGs Mes We Ms ti eS Sire pcasccecccesescoce 5 11 35 1 41 35 
Caper, P. L. Howard.......... Sachi iieees> 5 16 11 146 11 
Bar, 0: Bait ..cosccessbes. ~cbvpev ces tievianan 5 24 29 1 54 29 
oe Sy AS a ee 5 15 39 1 45 39 
Se ee RRS eee ee 5 08 05 1 38 05 


The winners were Mavis, 
Cricket, Adelaide and Knave. 
The Regatta Committee: Charles P. Tower, chairman; 
- H. Becker, A. P. Weston, H. F. Smith and W. E. 
oore. 


Seeress, Ola, Gazaboo, 





_ Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have made the follow- 
ing sales. Auxiliary schooner Penelve for Mr. Jacob 
Langelotte, New York city; auxiliary yawl Golden Girl 
for Mr. J. Murray Watts, Philadelphia, Pa.; yawl 
Memory, for Mr. Wm. N. Bavier, New York city; 
knockabout Isis for Mr. Everett W. Burdett, Boston, 
Mass., to Mr. A. E. Whitney, New York city; knock- 
about Karma for Mr. W. Barklie Henry, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 





Ak 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The raceabout Indian has been purchased yd Harry 
Maxwell and the raceabout Pompillia has been bought 
by Mr. J. Roger Maxwell, Jr. Both of these boats will 
be raced on Long Island Sound. The Maxwells will not 
put the 36-footer Leda in commission. 


RRR 


Six boats have been built during the past winter to 
race in the 3oft. class under the new Seawanhaka rule. 
Herreshoff has turned out two of the boats, one being 
for Mr. Herbert Sears, and the other is for Mr. Edgar 
Scott. The boat that Mr. B. B. Crowninshield designed 
for Mr. William C. Allison is being built by a builder 
down east. Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of Messrs. Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane, has designed three boats for this class, 
and all are being built by Wood at City Island. They are 
for Messrs. Henry Eno, Everett Macy and Walter Ladd. 
All these boats will be raced in the vicinity of Bar 
Harbor. 

Ree 


Massasoit, the Seawanhaka cup trial boat, designed by 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield for a Bridgeport syndicate 
headed by Mr. Thomas Macdonald, left Bridgeport on 
Friday afterncon, May 23, about 2 o'clock, headed for 
New Rochelle, where she was to race against Seeress and 
Nutmeg the day following. The day had been warm and 
sultry, and thunder squalls were making up in the north- 
west in the afternoon. When off Great Captain’s Island 
in the early evening the squall broke and capsized Mas- 
sasoit, throwing her crew into the water, and Mr. Herbert 
Jenning, who was in charge of the boat, was struck by the 
centerboard, received a compound fracture of the leg. 
Mr. Jennings was accompanied by his brother, Mr, J. D. 
Jennings, Edward Renney and Charles Bulkley, and all 
hands clung on to the overturned boat for some time, 
until they were picked up by a steamer. The boat was 
towed into Greenwich. The experience was a nasty one 
for those on board her, for they had a very close call. 
Boats of the type of the Seawanhaka cup trial boats are 
hardly comfortable or safe craft to knock around in 
open water at night. Massasoit lost some of her sails 
and gear, but it is not known whether the hull was in- 
jured. The boat will be repaired at once and put in shape 
for racing. Through Mr. Jennings’ accident the Bridge- 
port men lose a most valuable man, for it is hardly pos- 
sible that he will be in shape to do any racing until well 
along in the summer. The accident will delay some- 
what getting the boat in shape, a fact which will be de- 
plored by all interested. 


RRR 


An interesting incident which may lead to radical 
changes in the vehicles of ocean travel is told of the 
late Capt. Albers, of the Deutschland, who died suddenly 
while nearing the end of his last voyage to Hamburg. 
While the speed of the Deutschland under the most 
favorable conditions had never before exceeded twenty- 
three and a half knots, Capt. Albers observed upon this 
last voyage that she was logging twenty-five knots an 
hour, and for a full day was consistently maintaining 
that extraordinary speed. Investigation into the causes 
disclosed the fact that the vessel had lost all but a small 
portion of her rudder, and that thereby a considerable 
surface of resistance to the sea had been done away with. 
The result of this loss of resistance had been an increase 
of speed to the extent of, on an average, two knots an 
hour, and with no added expenditure of energy or coal 
consumption. In other words, a large vessel of the 
Deutschland’s capacity, with a smaller rudder, it would 
seem to have been proven, could, without added expense, 
shorten in time the distance between port and port by 
something like 200 miles. When in addition to this fact 
it was found that on the high sea the vessel was easily 
directed by the use of the twin screws for steering pur- 


poses, and that in the harbor and narrow waters of any. 


port so huge a vessel could be steered with the assist- 
ance of the propellers, by a rudder which was a mere 
shadow of its fcrmer self, a principle seemed to be estab- 
lished which may work a revolution in the construction 
of the steering gear of our ocean greyhounds. There 
may prove to be, on further consideration, serious ob- 
jections to the changes which the incident suggests, and 
what chance has appeared to demonstrate may in the cold 
light of reason and of experiment prove to lack perma- 
nent value, but the episode is an interesting one, and should 
at least be provocative of experimentation by which its 
intrinsic worth may be ascertained. If it proves of en- 
during value it will not be the first time that sheer acci- 
dent has resulted in the discovery of principles of great 
scientific importance, as well as of practical commercial 
value.—Harper’s Weekly, 


RRR 


Mr. George Lauder, Jr., has chartered his schooner 
Endymion through the agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, to Mr. Edward R. Thomas. Mr. Henry T. 
Sloane has chartered through Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane the English-built steam yacht Golden Eagle. She 
was designed by Mr. G, L. Watson, and was built by 
Messrs. Ramage & Ferguson, at Leith, Scotland, in 1899. 
She is of steel, 159ft. between perpendiculars, 25ft. beam 
and 14.95ft. deep. Her engines are of the triple-expan- 
sion type, with cylinders 14in., 22in. and 36in. in diam- 
eter, by 24in. stroke. She has two decks, five water-tight 
bulkheads and and is lighted by electricity. 


RRR 


The New York Launch and Engine Company, Morris 
Heights, has completed for Mr. Edward N. Dickerson a 
cruising launch 75ft. long, 15ft. breadth and 6ft. draft. 
The yacht will be propelled by a 40-horse-power gasoline 
engine. As the yacht is to be used on the California 
coast, she will be shipped to that point on the deck of a 


vessel. ¥ 
reer 


The 51-footer Humma narrowly escaped being destroyed 
by fire on Sunday, May 10. ie yacht is being put in 
commission at Woods’ yard, City Island, part of her 


crew having already been shipped. It seems that the 
steward was not on board and one of the crew attempted 
to do some cooking over a gasoline stove that he was not 
familiar with, and which exploded, setting fire to the 
woodwork below. The man showed wonderful nerve, for 
he carried the blazing stove up on deck and threw it 
clear of the boat. The man was all afire and was fright- 
fully burned. The sailor was a Swede or a Norwegian, 
and displayed great pluck while waiting for the ambulance 
from Fordham Hospital, as he was suffering intensely. 
Being Sunday, there were no workmen around the yard, 
but there were several yachtsmen in the vicinity, and all 
turned to putting the fire out on Humma and lending 
what assistance they could to the injured sailor. The 
yacht was only slightly injured. 


RRR 


We have received a copy of Thalassa’s Almanac _for 
1902 of the Yacht Racing in the Solent Classes. This 
compact little book contains an abundance of informa- 
tion about the conditions existing on the Solent, charts 
of the Solent courses and a lot of other data which makes 
it a really valuable referencé book. Copies can be se- 
cured from Messrs. S. W. Wolff & Co., 75 and 76 High 
street, Southampton, England. Price, 25 cents. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
a 


Fixtures. 


May 30-31.—Springfield, Mass.—New England Rifle Club’s fifth 
spring shoot, on Rod and Gun Rifle Club’s range. 

June 13-15.—Monticello, Wis.—Annual festival of the Wisconsin 
Shooting Bund. 

July 7-8.—Meriden, Conn.—South New England Shooting Bund’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriden Rifle Club. 





Long Range Rifle Club. 


Tue New York Long Range Rifle Club, recently organized, has 
been active to some purpose, as it opened its new ranges at Ruther- 
ford, N. J., on Saturday of last week. Of the fifty members, about 
thirty were in attendance, with a large complement of guests. The 
shooting began about noon, and the long ranges, 800 to 1,000yds., 
were occupied till late in the afternoon. Concerning the new 
club, the Sun recently published the following: “It is the inten- 
tion of the new club to offer everv facility for practice at long 
range by candidates for positions on the teams to be sent to 
Canada and Ireland to bring back, if possible, the trophies lost 
last year at Sea Girt. It is expected that the teams will also do 
considerable practice work on the Rutherford ranges when the 
ranges at Sea Girt are not available. Lieut. Jones, Secretary of the 
National Rifle Association, announces that the match for the 
Palma trophy, between this country and Canada, will in all prob- 
ability be he!d on Aug. 26, at Ottawa. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation bill, providing for a national trophy and prizes, has been 
favorably reported by the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
and as it has also the support of the Senate Committee and the 
President and Secretary of War, it is apparently assured of final 
favorable action. The States of Illinois and Massachusetts have 
appropriated money to send rifle teams to the Sea Girt meeting, 
which will be held from Aug. 29 to Sept. 6, inclusive. With the 
United States Marine Corps team, which is practicing at Annapolis, 
this will make twelve teams which will compete for the Hilton 
trophy. A move is on foot to have appointed a commission to 
investigate the whole question of Government support of rifle 
shooting.” 


Ciocinnatt Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
etition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading Road, May 25, Conditions, 200yds., off- 
hand, at the German ring target. Gindele was declared champion 
for the day with the.good score of 228. Weather fine. her- 
mometer, 80. Wind 3 to 9 o’clock: 








Honor. Re-entry. 

Gindele ...... .228 226 220 212 212 17 24 24—65 21 22 24—67 
ee -225 209 204198 193 18161953 22 * 2144 
Roberts ....... -215 215 210 209 201 18 23 19—60 21 22 23—66 
Hasenzahl .......... 214 211 211 208 208 21 23 21—65 23 23 19—65 
Strickmeier ........ 213 212 209 209 208 21 19 22—-62 24 18 21—63 
CIEE acccesvsnn geese 213 203 201 196 195 25 20 22—67 15 20 16—51 
TE idovcxcuceber 211 208 201 201 196 24 15 19—58 19 23 20—62 
BENE Ka ccvevencesecs 210 203 197 196 186 21 16 18—55 13 17 16—46 
NN aS 204 196 191 191 188 23 22 20—65 1 22 19—42 
PE cacasscoveesed 203 201 200 199 195 18 21 2160 21 17 21—59 
wo seupoboupaee 203 199 192 190 188 haan 24 17 18—59 

feinheimer ........ 197 190 184 176 164 22 19 19—69 21 16 20—57 
Trounstine ......... 190 190 183 159 ... 19 19 16—54 22 15 22—59 
FORE dxccccsstcdindes 190 165 165 158 156 19 15 19—53 2213 1—36 
SN “are sy ocene 186 185 185 182 182 18 17 20—55 9 17 16—42 
ERNE Scddvicedecacs SED FD ica: 680" cee 1319 16—48 17 23 19—59 

* No bullet. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, May 18.—During the Columbia Pistol and Rifle 
Club’s shoot to-day the wind blew very hard. Ed Hovey beat 
the range and clean target Coast record with pistol, with a score 
of 30. The record by the pasting system is 29. Though Ed’s 
record is one point away, the boys all give his 30 the preference, 
owing to its being on a clean target, which they claim is the best 
evidence of a record. Young shot his Sharps military rifle, and 
led the boys on the 20yd. range, making 56 rings. Daiss did 
some good average work on the yd. range with the 22 rifle, and 
Brannagan did fine work with the revolver. Scores, Columbia 
target, off-hand shooting: 

Rifle, 200yds.: A. H. Cady 58, 59, 68; G. Mannel 69, 82, 88. 

Military rifle, Creedmoor count: F, O. Young 45, 47, 44, 49, 44, 
44, 44, 47. The first 40 shots, including the above 49, were made 
with ammunition loaded a year, and no cleaning. It was loaded 
with King’s C.G. and primed with King’s No. 1 Smokeless—a fact 
worth knowing, as it does not deteriorate, and gives all the clean- 
liness of smokeless, with surer results. 

Pistol, S0yds.: Ed, Hovey 30, 46, 54, 39, 44; F. O. Young 37, 
53, 37, 41; G. M. Barley 42, 43, 43; R. Schneider 56, 64, 71; G. 
Mannel 77. 

Revolver, Wyds.: A, J- Brannagan, 43, 45, 46, 48; Dr. Twist 72. 

.22 rifle, Wyds.: C. M. Daiss 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 25, 28; Dr. Twist 
25, 25, 28, 35; C. L. Gimmel 35, 41, 41. 

Frep. O. Youne, Sec’y. 


Grapshooting. 


ie 








Ii you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
aotice Itke the following: 


Fixtures. 


May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days shooting; free targets. H. oung, Manager. 
ay 27-28—Dubu ue, Ia.—Third annual target tournament of 

the Dubu ue Gun Club. Budd, Manager. 

May 27-29.—Bowling Green, Ky.—Bowling Green Gun Club’s 
target and live-bird tournament. G. A. Hobson, ry. 

May 28-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club’s 
target tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 


shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice, Café and hot ; 


May 2-29.—Anamosa, Ia~The Prison City Gun Club’s two 
eue toutnathent at targets; $100 for high averages. H. Been, 


y- 

May 28-30.—Flint, Mich.—Arintial tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. C. Caleb, Sec’y. 

May 8.—Norristown, Pa.—Tournament of the Penn Gun Club. 
J._R. Yost, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I—Memorial Day shoot of the Aquid- 
neck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. ¥.—»pring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club. L. A, Barker, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Oneida County 
Sportsmen’s Association. Henry L. Gates, Pres. 

May 30.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment, All shooters invited. John E. Bassett, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Hartford, Conn.—Holiday shoot of the Colt Gun Club. 

May 30.—Lynn, Mass.—All-day tournament of the Birch Brook 
Gun Club; merchandise prizes. 

May 30.—Rutherford, N. J.—Target shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club. C, B. Axford, Sec’y, P 

May 30.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Decoration Day shoot of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club. John S. Wright, Manager. 

May 30.—Holmesburg unction, Pa,—Keystone 
League’s live-bird shoot. 

May 30.—Newark, N. J.—Decoration Day shoot of the Forester 
ohn J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Hartford, Conn.—Memorial Day tournament of the 
Colt Gun Club. a 

May 30-31.—Racine, Wis.—Racine Gun Club’s target tournament. 
O. F. Botsford, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Parent’ Grove Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Anaconda, Mont.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Montana State Sportsmen’s Association. C. H, Smith, Sec’y, 


utte, 
May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa, 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-4.—Fargo, N. D.—Eighth annual tournament _of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association; open to all. H. E. Magill, 


Shooting 


ec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 3-6.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Twenty-eighth 
annual tournament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 

jane 4-5.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s annual tournament. 

une 5.—Bolivar, N. Y.—Open sweepstake shoot of the Bolivar 
Gun Club. J. T. Care, pote 

June 6-7.—Grand Forks, N. D.—Grand Forks Gun Club’s tar- 
get tournament. J. W. Bowing, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. F. E. McCord, Secretary, 85 Main street, Rochester. 

June 10.—Ashland, Va.—Ashland Gun Club’s second annual 
tournament. 

June 10-11—Bowling Green, O.—Amateur bluerock tournament 
of the Bowling Green Gun Club. John H. Lincoln, Sec’y. 

une 10-11.—-Sioux City, la.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 

June 10-12.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

une 11-12.—Tiffin, O.—Tiffin Gun Club’s target tournament. 
une 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament Manager. 

June 17-18.—Shreveport, La.—Tournament of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana ? tae League, under auspices of the Caddo Gun 
Club. V. T. Fulton, Sec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

June 18.—New London, Ia.—Annual Midsummer tournament of 
the New London Gun Club. Dr. C, E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June 19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E. Maison, Sec’y. 

june 19-22.—Denver, Colo.—Colorado State tournament. 

une 25-26.—W. Alexandria, O.—Twin Valley Shotgun Club’s 
first annual shoot. 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, oer 

June 26-28.—Portland, Ore.—Eighteenth annual tournament of 
the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. 

June 27-28.—Wellington, Mass.—Two days’ tournament. On 
second ae, New England Interstate team matches; $60 added. 
H. M. Federhen, Jr., President, 558 Columbus avenue, Boston. 

June_29.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 
Gun Club. 

July 4.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooting Association. J. C. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 4-5.—Houston, Texas.—Peters Cartridge Company’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Houston Gun Club. 

July 4-5.—Beaver Falls, Pa.—Two days’ shoot of the Recreation 
Gun Club. W. R. Keever, Sec’y. 

July 8-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tourna- 
ment of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Paul R. 
Litzke, Sec’y, Little Rock. 

July $10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L, 
Andrews, Sec’y. ; 

July 22-23.—Greenville, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trag- 
shooters’ League target tournament. C. W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 5-8.—Asheville, N. C.—Tournament given by Col. J. T 
Anthony and Maj. E, P. McKissick. 

Aug. 67.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna: 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. 
Bailey, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12-13.—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Birmingham Gen 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tovr- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. €. 
Whitmore. Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Aseociation’s tournament, 

Aug. 19-4.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap 
shooters’ League target tournament. c W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 20-21.—Ossining, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club; first day, handicap and R. L clam bake; second day, 
regular programme. 

ug. 26-29.—Okoboji, Ia.—Amateur shooting tournament, under 
management of Messrs. C. W. Budd and E. C, Hinshaw. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament. under the auspices of the Haverhill Gui Club. S, G. 


’ y. 
Sept. 3-4.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Associatjon’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 


ec’y. 

Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and Gun Club’s handicap 
pemeeent at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A. N. Aitken, 

ec’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world. , 

Sept. 15-20.—Blue_ River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Twenty-fifth 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation. Targets and live birds. Paul Franke, Sec’y, 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. 
McCumber, Sec’y. y 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun‘Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, I1].—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Grounds, West Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the’ Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park. Queens, L. I—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 


el accommodations, 


i 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. | 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these colw also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 


ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The forty-fourth annual convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game, under the auspices 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club, June 9 to 13, in- 
clusive, has a programme of special interest. On June 10, com- 
mencing at 9 o'clock, event No. 1 is at 25 bluerocks, entrance $4; 
$150 guaranteed, six moneys, 25, 20, 15, 15, 15 and 10 per cent. 
This is followed by the Grand Handicap, open to all, 20 targets, 
entrance $2.50, handicaps 14 to 22yds. ‘The first prize is a Parker 
$100 gun; second and third prizes, bicycles; fourth, a sewing 
machine. On June 11 the great merchandise shoot is on the pro- 
gramme. The conditions of it are 25 targets, $5 entrance, targets 
included. First prize is an $80 Smith hammerless; tenth prize, 
an $80 Lefever hammerless. There are sixty-seven prizes in all, 
each one of. practical worth and value. There also is an event at 
2 bluerocks, $3.50 entrance. In addition to the regular State 
events, Jure 10, 11 and 12, there will be ten events open to all (ex- 
cept paid representatives and professional experts); five at 15 tar- 
gets, entrance $1.00, four moneys, 36, 30, 20 and 15 per cent., and 
five at 20 targets, $2 entrance, five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15 and i0 
per cent. On June 12, there are two events on the programme; 
one at 25 bluerocks, $4 entrance, $150 guaranteed, six moneys; 
the other at 25 bluerocks, $3.50 entrance, $125 guaranteéd; six 
moneys. On June 13 the four-man team championship, entrance 
$10, 100 targets per team, four moneys, and an event at 25 bluerocks, 
entrance $3.50, $125 guaranteed, are on the programme. June 13 
is set for the Dean Richmond trophy contest, entrance $10 per 
team, 50 targets per man. Average prizes, first, New York city 
cup and 40 per cent.; second, third and fourth, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. respectively. The grounds, which are situated at Cobb’s Hill, 
are reached by Lake and Monroe avenue line, and Park avenue 
line. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. June 9 will be devoted 
to pane amd sweepstake shooting. Paid representatives and 
professional experts can share in first and second moneys only; 
they cannot shoot in the merchandise event. Mr. John Parker 
will manage the tournament. Guns, etc,, sent care of McCord, 
Gibson & Stewart, 85 Main street, East, will be delivered on the 
grounds free of eharge. The officers of the State Association are: 
President, J. P, Keenan, of New_York; Vice-President, J. L. 
Weller, Rochester; Secretary, F, E. McCord, Rochester; Treasurer, 
Col, A. G, Courtney, Syracuse, The members of the committee 
of arrangement are: R, C. Kershner, Chairman; H. M. Stewart, 
T. R, Griffith, George Borst and Frank E. McCord. 





' ® 


Coneerning the forthcoming Memorial Day shoot of the Birch 
Brook Gun Club, of Lynn, Mass., Mr. C. F, Lambert, under date 
of May 24, writes us as follows: “‘With favorable weather granted 
us on the 30th, should be able to report a record attendance at 
our shoot. Many of the trade representatives have advised us of 
their intention of being present, and in view of our belief that the 
presence of this class of sheoters goes a long way toward making 
a tournament successful, we lose no opportunity in arranging 
conditions to make their visit pleasant to them and profitable to 
their employers at one and the same time. Our grounds have 
been greatly improved recently; the heavy growth of trees that 
formerly made a right-quarterer almost impossible to scere, have 
been cut down, and pruned until such targets are like all others. 
One set of expert traps are in working order, and all we are now 
looking for is good weather and a crowd of shooters.” 


z 


The second annual tournament of the Bolivar, N. Y., Gun Club, 
to be held June 5, has a programme of twelve events, at 10, 15 and 
20 targets; total number of targets, 180; total entrance, $18; added 
money, $30. Shooting commences at 9:30. High guns, first, $8; 
second, $5; third, $3. Rose system, ratios 8, 5, 3 and 2, wil! 
govern. Manufacturers’ agents for targets only. Bluerocks, 2 
cents. Loaded shells for sale on the grounds. Ship guns, etc., 
to the secretary, Mr. J. F. Care, Bolivar, whe will deliver them 
on the grounds free. Handicap committee, Messrs, S. A. Wert- 
man, of Bolivar; B. D. Nobles, of Olean, and one other, to be 
chosen by them, 

* 


Mr. C, G, Blandford, captain of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, 
under date of May 24, writes us as follows: “We are having built 
this week a platform to allow handicaps. from 14 to 2yds. After 
the programme events Friday we will have a 50-bird handicap 
match open to all, with added money, Aug. 20-21 there will be a 
two days’ shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. First day, 100 birds, 
handicaps, 14 to 20yds., open to all, added money. Rhode Island 
clam bake under supervision of Capt. Geo. Washburn. Second 
day, regular programme, ten events—five at 15, five at 20 targets~ 
merchandise event, open te alll, . 
RZ 


The special events at the New Jersey State shoot last week were 
the State Individual Championship, at 50 targets, won with a score 
of 46 by Mr. Neaf Apgar, of the Peters Cartridge Company, on the 
first day; the three-man team chafhpionship, 30 targets per man, 
won on the second day with a score of 72, by Freehold Gun Club’s 
team No, 1, whose membership was Messrs. Hance, Danser and 
Muldoon; the Individual Championship of the State, at live birds, 
won on the third day by Mr. J. W. Hoffman with a straight score 
of 15, and the New York-New Jersey team race, a tie on the 
fourth day. 

Zz 


New York and New Jersey have a hard struggle to determine 
the question of supremacy. After all the shooting they are prac- 
tically a tie. The last contest, on May 23, at Freehold, N. J., 
resulted in a tie. There were ten men on a side. Each man shot 
at 25 live birds. Each team scored 207. The entrance was the 
price of the birds only, each man paying for his own birds. It is 
to be regretted that there was not something tangible to shoot for 
in the way of a trophy, etc., so that the event would have some 
worthy significance. 

z 


The Colt Hammerless Gun Club, of Hartford, Conn., has an 
attractive programme for its Decoration Day shoot, May 30. There 
are twelve events, nine of which are at 10 targets, 35 cents 
entrance; iwo at 15 targets, 50 cents entrance, and one at 25 
targets, 75 cents entrance, and $5 added if there are fifteen entries 
or over. Class shooting. All shooters invited. Loaded shells and 
lunch obtainable on the grounds. Take main street or Weathers- 
field cor to Wawarme avenue. Mr. R, McFetridge is the secre- 


tary. 
= 

The all-day shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, May 30, has a 
pleasing programme for a pleasant day’s diversion. There are 
eight events at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, the latter a handicap with 
$2 added. Events 6 and 6 also have $2 added. The total of targets 
is 125, with a total entrance of $6. Moneys divided by the Rose 
system. Lunch served complimentary to shooters, Loaded shells 
on the grounds, Shooting commences at 10:30. Grounds at Enfield 
street and Liberty avenue. John S. Wright is the manager. 


4 


There have been some inferences that, owing to the driving track 
addition, now in course of construction at Interstate Park, the 
matter of target tournaments would reccive but incidental atten- 
tion. The trapshooting at targets will receive the same attention. 
as in the past; that is, first class attention, and large tournaments 
will be held during the year, as heretofore. These grounds, in the 
advantages offered, are unsurpassed. Aside from their mechanical 
equipment, they are beautiful to gaze upon, 


The Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company, of Cleveland, O., 
is broadening its useful sphere of action time by time, its latest 
acquisition of public interest being the Fulford single-trigger, con: 
cerning which that company calls attention in our business col- 
umns. It therein announces that it will be ready to supply the 
Fulford single triggers for Parker and Smith guns by Sept. 1, 
this year, and later to all makes of guns, 


x 
Under date of May 22, Mr. Herbert M. Federhen, Jr., writes 


seen ad. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


us as follows: “June 27-28, Boston Shooting Association at 
Wellington, Mass. Targets. On second day, first contest in the 
New od Interstate team match among five-man teams from 
Maine, Rhode Island and Massachusetts; also first contest in 
series between Maine and Massachusetts; ten-man teams. Sixty 


v 


_The Athletic Club, of Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia Yacht 
Club held the third and deciding team shoot of the series of three 
at Wissinoming, on Saturday of last week. . There were fifteen men 
on a side, and each man shot at &@ targets, half magautrap, half 
Sergeant system. The yacht club was victorious by a score of 
594 to 552, thus leading its opponents by 42 targets. 


z 


The S. P. C. A. was represented on the grounds of the Freehold 
Gun Club by one of its agents on the last two days of the New 
Jersey State shoot, for the purpose of gathering such evidence as 
might prove inimical to the interests of pigeon shooting from a 
legislative standpoint. 

z 


Mr. J. A. Anderson, of Richmond, Va., writes us as follows: 
“On July 4, at Richmond, Va., the annual shoot of the East End 
Gun Club will be held. Prizes in each event. Two sets of traps, 
Sergeant system. A good time guaranteed every shooter who 
attends.” 

o 


The Silver Lake Gun Club, of Bellefontaine, O., has decided to 
hold a one-day instead of a two-day annual shoot, and to that 
end fixed upon June 19 as the date, instead of June 18 and 19, as 
previously announced. e 


The Peters Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, will give a two 
days’ shoot at Houston, Tex., July 4 and 5, under the auspices of 
the Houston Gun Club. 

¥ 


The Wollaston, Mass., Trap Club will hold a shoot on May 30, 
open to all. = 


. dollars added.” 


Bernarp WATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Westwood Gun Club. - 


Westwoop, N. J., May 25.—On May 24, at the match shoot 
which took place on the Westwood Gun Club grounds, between 
the Ramapo Valley Gun Club, of Suffern, N. Y, and the West- 
wood Club, of Westwood, N. J., the latter were victorious by a 
score of 146 to 131, each man shooting at 26 targets, eight men 
on each team. There was quite a large attendance, and after the 
match every one enjoyed himself by shooting sweepstakes, etc., 
and it was very near sundown when the participants retired from 
the field, well pleased with their afternoon’s sport. Following are 
the scores of the different events: 








Events: , Ln® 4-64 4 

Targets: 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Hasbrouck 18 11 11 12 10 10 W 
Taylor . Be OP 66 ee 8 we ca 
PERE -apececss Bs. RBA 0 B 
Wanamaker 3B WM OS Cf} te ge 
DEEL: Seudenncnesscesbuewedseocshovensaiuwes 19 1413 12 14 14 M4 





Smith .... 17 13 14 11 «12 12 «12 
Gruman .. 23 15 10 12 138 14 «0 
Hallett ... ie a a 
BOGE ccccccccccvescceccescvecsvessecosesoes ae ve BOF 0 @ 
NEL  onsnescuesdacsvesepeusss¥eububvind 32. Ba’. B 
SEL:  Sycewsshn dcnnpebacaebansevevansesseue SS wt § oe 
MORE ccc ccccccccccccccscececceccooscceess HDR. 


Van Buskirk ... 17 12 12 |. 7 10 






Fisher deve oVER “se oo 6s seme 
SE sbeuanccnvestepoesvnne su en be cee “Gate 
ENP -ccnpcedovnssbasviacgrbnysoncn co BMD se BD ice se os 
eS a rr oo Eee ono ea DO ae ee 
Rae ps se Oa, Oe es @ 
CORON cccccnvescectsccesssocete oe ie ae 
WEEEETS  evcccccccncsewwesonesose i~s o Oy. OS 

BF BORE cccccoccoccc cevcsoosenescsnsecesente ° 


Seer es 
W. G, C. 
Fairview Gun Club. 


Fairview, N. J.. May 24.—Herewith are the scores in the shooting 
contest of the Fairview Gun Club, made this afternoon: 


Events: 123 465 6 Events: ~ -_ eS 2 6S 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 25 ~~ Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 25 
Con Sidor...... 910 8 72217 HGBrink’hoff. 8 9 6 61714 
W Burdette.... 6 8 7 51815 L Lambrix ......... 5..17 
Chas Sidor..... 8 8 6 71617 HF Brink’hoff. .... 9 7.. 16 


Mr. Robert McLeese, treasurer of the club, shot at 5 birds, 
this being his first experience with the shotgun. The result was 
very creditable, as he broke 3 out of 5. 

The club is making great improvements on its grounds, and is 
extending its club house and porch, ; 

H. G. Brinxernorr, Capt. 


Trap Around Reading. 


READING, Pa., May 20.—The East End Gun Club, of this city, 
held a target shoot to-day on their grounds, on Neversink Moun- 
tain. The principal event of the day was a 30-target match be- 
tween Capt. Wm, Monzka and James Hare, for $5 a side, result- 
ing in a victory for Monzka by a score of 20 to 14. The sweep- 
stake events’ scores follow: 





Events: 123445 Events: 12345 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
{ BERD casvecscece Bicace © ws. BE Esaecoseenese 655 3 6 
NV Monzka ....... 57989 Harper ccccccsce oe Zas 0-6 
BRO  ccvcccessvenes Z co Bice Fs BRR cccencdovce noise . 2 
DD Beare cccccvcccce 6 on ce onus EE ccavecovese: se ee 
Monzka .........- 6 ne co ce. B BP DamMe. cccccces ce co os B.F 
SR. naiwieneesesnes ] 0 GB FF BF GM henge cvcccce we oe 466 


Jacksonwold, Pa., May 17.—Edward H. Adams, of this place, won 
the gold medal to-day at the target shoot of the Jacksonwold-St. 
Lawrence Gun Club, by breaking 12 out of 15 targets. Two sweep- 
stake events followed the club shoot. The scores made were as 
follows: 

Club shoot, 15 targets per man: Henry Lembach 10, Chas. 
Adams 11, Keehn 11, Meck 11, Geo. Lembach 6, Faust 11, Ed- 
ward H. Adams 12, Wm. Lembach 11. 

Sweepstake events: 





Events: 1 2 Events: 1 2 

Targets: 10 «65 Targets: 1 56 
Ed Adams .........sse00 8 4 Geo Lembach ........... 8 4 
on eee --- 8 2 H Lembach ...a ~ 
Chas Adams © BG BEGG conccsccecccccsceses 5 4 
PRM waccasscbcetveevess 8 3 





Reading, Pa., May 24.—The regular weekly target shoot of the 
South End Gun Club, of this city, held this afternoon, was well 
attended. The following scores were made: 





Events: Ao @ 2 4 6-4 4.33 Om 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 1 WW W 
0 Sree ee a twee Ss ee eS 
RGR cc cvccveesiccossess Sy 8-9 -O's- BS 6 - FS. 2-3 
SF aaa Dt aha o te ap ae es 
ee ee 5 A Rese. £ B 8 wc es 
Yost ... ot Oe See Boe. FY F a 
Miles .. . 4.5 = 2-5. 4 F ae 
fence wacecs cesscocbeseuwees oe i» a oe ee 
EE asvdsdeccwesee seetekeys . ¢ 2. * $ TF ws i 
PEGE oopocnnnpeenennconane S oR es lB) bn epee 
ROPER Ubscdccccdvoess seed Eeges ‘ve > Se a 6 8 9 
Duster. 





“Upland Game Birds.” 


“Uptanp Game Brrps,” by Edwyn Sandis and others, is the 
latest contribution to the Sportsman’s Library, edit y 
Whitney. It is from the press of the Macmillan Company, New 
York. The instructive text is most artistically and happily illus- 
trated by the famous artists L. A. Fuertes, J. O. Nugent and 
Cc. L. Bull. It treats of the quail, the grouse, the ptarmigan and 
the turkey family; of woodcock, plover, ae" game, cranes, 
mourning doves, quail and grouse of the Coast. It con- 
tains 429 pages, beautifully bound in cloth. 23 


{May i 1982. 


- Budd—Phellis Match. 


Omana, Neb., May 17.—The match for the Hazard powder 
conupiceceip trophy, between Mr. C. W. Budd, holder,-and Mr. 
C, W. Phellis, challenger, took place this afternoon on the grounds 
of the Omaha Gun Club. The shooting commenced at 1:15. It 
took about one hour and forty-five minutes to complete the contest. 

Budd won the toss and was first to the score. His first bird 
was from No. 5 trap, a dark blue driver, and was centered with 
the first barrel, but he used the second’ for safety. He seemed 
to be in the best of form, and continued to kill the fast and slow 
birds in good shape. When the score was finished, he had ac- 
counted for the whole to the good. 

Mr. Phellis’s first bird was a good, fast driver from No. 3 
trap, and was centered with both barrels. He continued shooting 

fine form 4 to the twelfth bird, a right-quarterer, which he lost. 
His eighteenth and twentieth fell dead outside. He seemed to be 
shooting a little behind his birds, owing to a strong wind from 
— to left across the traps. He finished with 87. 

he birds were a good lot, and some were very fast. 

Mr. Phellis had been riding on the train for some days, and 
was not in the best of form, having had but little practice at live 
birds of late. 

Mr. W. D. Townsend, of the Townsend Gun Company, was 
referee. His dog did the retrieving. 

Mr. H. S. McDonald pulled the traps. 

Budd shot a Parker gun and Schultze powder. Phellis shot a 
Parker gun and Ha: rd powder. The scores: 


DORE ceccsscacvcsccscpsosvscosetbosdt 1121212222121222221221212—25 
1222121222221222222221212—25 


122222222222921 2221 222122—25 
2121112211221122222222229—25—100 
Phellis 22222222222022222%2*22229 — 92 


HawkKEYE. 


Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rareicu, N. C., May 21.—Our regular weekly shoot was held on 
the club grounds to-day. Some very good scores were made for 
amateurs. Johnson, Sr., shot from 18yds.; others 16. 

We will have a good number at our next shoot on the 29th. 
Messrs, Fanning and Thomas will be with us, and we will in- 
troduce them to an old-fashioned North Carolina barbecue, fill 
them up and try to take high gun from them, The scores: 









Events: 123 465 67 8 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 101510 15 25 25 ~=Ss at. ‘Broke. 
ee Peo - 813 711 9132222 125 108 
Johnson, Jr.... o B BBD TS oc< es 75 49 
Gray ..ccesscccccccssece 2 Be Tw. 100 8 
DEE bciwuantin cece sae - 9141013 61116.. 100 89 
Lo ea 410 913 51223238 125 99 
SEE cneebascdiniss™ i EN ng 0600.08 50 38 
DOMME Sincncecesed tas ares OO 30 
MN: “bdbbanececebes > 2 aCe ce 50 24 
AR ay - 510 48 45 vi) 36 
ENR . 510 410 BO 29 
ONE wcwiedencs En te aeinb ine 66 be 25 21 
SUE + Sha snlesesednadvcvenetebe Dili iss: se ‘os ob ah) ue 25 16 

BB cbecccce Ce ° 25 18 
Arthur DE. the vos ke ae ‘ 25 23 
SE “ne Ghawés suceeded se enese ab. wa ow 50 oe 6h 25 18 
SS NR wonrecccueeposeiee D Wb dc Be ve Be te 25 14 
ON, | bavnnsparkeiwocnounece OBive od: 06 co 20kes 25 10 
PUNE Nanevkonsnets Sasbgubers 4. 5 14 


eS Gowan, Sec’y. 


Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—Poor attendance and low scores were the order 
of the last regular shoot of the Winchester Gun Club. 

Reid’s score of 19 was high in Class A, Guthard’s 17 high in 
Class B, and Ford kept the Class C medal with 17. 

The next regular shoot will be combined with the annual tourna- 
ment, Decoration Day, making an all-day shoot, for which prep- 
arations are being made. The scores: 





345678 9 101112 

0 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 20 25 25 

7 Oo '“s. 2 Oe Oe Dos co ae 

3 Cin Dice BO Bic. cel oe 
DL bs. nctivenansanaskubnbten 238 7.900 U8 Toe oe MW 
EE oben se pedkedheoanss oo tees en bn © OB td OP i be te 80! 50) 20 nee 
SEU SchswdncavedeivecdbGesced de 86.. 40'€.. 6... WU 
DGC EtUbiGss sculbedh bbieesacs obi oat he Tsk abi os Se de Be 
NL. hs as36tusheinmdedeenabh ok oh me be we. eRies 4 48 9 
SE Keccaricaspaccuesinctansede 00.54, go ak Je 6k 44500 2. 6 

Wells—Rispi. —Leach. 


shooting events took place here to-day between three wide’ 
known sportsmen—Wm. B. Wells, Esq., of English setter fame; 
Mr. Rispin, manager of the Canadian Express Company of this 
city, and Mr. N. P, Leach, of the Robin Hood Powder Company, 
Montreal. 

The targets were a fast lot, thrown against a dark background. 

The first event was at 40 targets, with the following scores: 
Wells 30, Rispin 31, Leach 32. 

The next event was at 13 targets. The scores: Wells 13, Rispin 
12, Leach 13. 

Ties were not shot off. 

Mr. Wells has a fine string of setters, and expects good sport 
this season, as all things are favorable toward a large quail crop 


Cuatuam, Ont., May 24.—Two interesting three-cornered ae 
y 


in this vicinity. 


Clearview Gun Club. 


Darsy, Pa., May 24.—The first of a prize series was shot to-day, 
under the auspices of the Clearview Gun Club. The competition 
is open to all. The conditions are 0 targets per man, handicap 
rise, unknown angles, options sweep on each 25 targets, three 
moneys, Rose system. The highest ten scores of the twelve sRoots 
win the club prizes. The handicaps and scores follow: k M. Freed 
(17) 46, H. B. Fisher (18) 43, A. Edwards (16) 41, S. R. Curry (16) 
38, W. K. Harris (16) 34, Franklin (16) 34, W. F. Parry (16) 33, 
J. F. Davison (16) 32, T. E. Hinkson (16) 30, Dr. Cotting (16) 27, 
C. H. Heite (16) 21. 





Rockland Military Academy Traps. 


Nyack, N. Y.—The best Some at the R. M. A, traps, May 24. 
was done by Lander, who broke 49 out of 55 targets. In the third 
match, French broke 14 out of 15. 

The next match will be at 2 P. M., Memorial Day. 


Events: 12345 Events: 1334.5 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 
WOO Vedsseseesis 614 8.. 6 Lander ........... 813 810 8 
eS ee OB inw:csee EHO ciccagies 8 3.8 BF 
GORE ac cceneesse 513 6 8 6 





On the first of October, about three in the morning, Couteau, a 
young man, a laborer, at Hamonville, in the department Vosges, 
driving his horses to pasture, heard the cries of a woman, who im- 
plored assistance in the most plaintive accents. He ran, and 
perceived a large wolf holding a woman under his paws. Al- 
though he was unarmed, he threw himself upon the animal, which 
got him under in his turn. The widow Couteau ran to the cries 
of her son, the animal pursued her, and got her down; Couteau 
again seized the wolf, dragged him to the ground, caught hold of 
his jaw, which he kept locked in his right hand, and at the same 
‘time he pressed his left hand thumb with such force on his eye 
that the animal howled with agony. The mother, finding herself 
disengaged, seized the animal by the tail, which she held with all 
her force to the ground. The young Couteau, aged eighteen, 
to their relief, armed with a hatchet. The first blow fell on the 
reins of the wolf with little effect. Animated by the danger which 
awaited his mother, he repeated his blows with such success that 
the furious animal soon expired.—Paris Paper, quoted in the New 
York Evening Post, March 11, 1802. 


“My boy,” said Uncle Allert Sparks, reprovingly, “don’t you 
know it’s wrong to fish on Sunday? Are—are you catching any- 
thing?”—Chicago Tribune. 


itimore 


If the best you can say about your neighbor is in reply to the 
worst he said about you, don’t say eis News, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


4 





May. 3%, 19083 


May 20-23. 


Tue annual trapshooting tournament of the New’ Jersey State 
’s Association was held at Freehold, on the grounds of 
ld Gun Club. The weather on the first day was rainy 
therefore disagreeable. The remaining days were pleasant. 
first two days were target days; the remaining two days were 
to live-bird competition. The rogramme was alike each 
,-excepting in respect to the special events. There were ten 
events, entrance $1.30, and one at 50 targets, open to all, 
ce, and each day No. 7 was a championship event. 


May 20, First Day. 


There were twenty-eight contestants in the sweepstake events. 
ividual Championship, which was event No. 7, was won b 
Mr. Apgar, of the Peters Cartridge Co., by a score of 46. 
He used I shells and ~yarious powders. 7h terest 

e used a 


Hilal 


¥ 


event was won by Leroy with a score of 48. 
Parker gun, Nitro Club shells and Dupont powder. 







Events: 78° 6 46 67 8 € BU 
Targets: 15 15 15 50 15 15 15 lo 15 15 15 
MONEE Gicvicsvescccscnecese O'R 0 DB TU BD 0B li Ww 
Dr (Gatdiner ......cceceeeee 10 9 10 36 13 1221 W i 10 
ES Biliviicccdtcccc eM Sa BOE EBD SS 
9 712 & 9 12 lt 138 138 «1 10 
14 12 13 2uUMNBBN LB 
4 13 «12 41221234 «6 M4 OM 
14 14 11 41 12 10 15 13 13 10 
12 10 14 41 18 22 «10 15 BOL 3 
BBB Se... BBD. W.. 
ndwubse.. MD 13 
hs8H.. 3 .. 0 WW .. 
TOMCS - cccccccccesccsscsses Ae: A Ue Pe ae ee ea 
Kattengell ......csseseseees 621397 13 .. 6 WM 
TOMER: -ccccoccscesccccccsece Werk eb ia 86 * 7507 Sa7 ce ae a. ee 
WERE « 050000cesccscesees Oe 405s esas ee 
GN Thomas..... ikes as Se ne AO ot SERS 
Van Arsdale ..... chee SE ded wh ees. SO ae Oe ge 
Butler .o..s-.e00s soos MOOR BRE 2 Ga cain: BD 
Ap secs so + HBBEHBBH LB MH DB 
Le sees - 6 6 48 14416 4 4 1 1 
WB is... TE TEE Se en RE Ee ces eens May Hes 
W Danser ZAttdéd. BB. 0s,.ae -s —: a me! 
Van Hise .......... Sade ads RAR Labi nce vine SPE oe, BNO 
Gale: <icscecdee's TU GAAAL on. \as)c6. 00 SO eee 
C Von Lengerke... Gime tTaRH RN AS. lea cee. 600d DUO aw 
Sherman .......++- ket tie liad): dei .aa cian, 00. a0 «6 MB a Se 
Lepeley ceccccsesccce scdedbhad eet 12 14 


Event No. 7, Individual Championship of the State at artificial 
jarwets, 6 targets, unknown angles, entrance, price of targets. 
Prize, E, C. trophy, to be held subject to challenge: 


APGOE cocccccccccvcccccscccccvevesce + -1011111011111111111111111—24 
1111111111111111111100111—22—46 
SOMES 1s ccc csicovvescsoccs Sceuvevden 1111110101111111111100111—21 
1111111110011111111111111—23—44 
Barbe ccccccccccsccccccccccctnccccccsscdbbsisALIsIsOllIIIF1110—28 
1011111111110011111111110—21—44 
TROUIIG, ic saeco ssisswcdse seeds ceveses 1110011111111111111110011—21 
1201111111111110111101011—21—42 
Seeamodle” cccccccccecccscsccessocess + «+ -1101111101111110110111111—21 
1111001011111111111111111—22—43 
TRASSS cas ccecovecssccccccesesvcssoveses 11011 40111001101110110111—18 
1222111111111111011011111—23—41 
W Danses cccccccvccesccsccces Sevccowa 1101011101110101111111111—20 
01101111111v1011111111111—21—41 
Van Derveer ...ccccccssccccscevcceees 0111111110011011001100111—17 
1110111111111111011111111—23—40 
Thomas ...cccccccsecsecees oeeeeeee eee e1010111100111101111111011—19 
1011111111111111001111010—20—39 
Van Aradale-..cvcccicccccccses edoccece 110v111011101100111111110—18 
10011.11110111011111111101—20—38 
Der GarGime? cccvvcccccccsccscicecccces 0111101001010101011110111—16 
0011111111111111111110111—22—38 
BR B Wi iicncccescceeccesccecssdvccece 1911011111100101110111111—19 


1111110111101001100111111—19—38 
Van Hise ......ccccccccessceeees cee + o1QQU110001110110111 117 101—16 
0111111011111111161111101—20—36 


Muldoon ..ccccccccvccsvecccoscesceee -1100101000111110111100111—16 
1110111111111111100000111—19—35 
Grenalle ..... bubbeesdedsevokeceton «+ -0101111111111101011010111—16 
1211007011011111011111111—19—35 
MattheWS ccccccccccccccccccccsceececes 0001010111001000010001111—11 
1001010111111111111111101—20—31 
Te Oe nailed siccnswe $aas oenete - -0001100011001111010001111—13 


1901101010111110111110010—16—29 


The following were not eligible to shoot for the cup, but shot 
in the sweepstakes connected with the event: Leroy 46, Colville 


tten 
ieee of the money: Apgar 46, Leroy 46, first; Burtis 44, 
Stevens 44, second; Colville 42, third; Hasse 41, fourth. 


May 23, Second Day. 


The weather was pleasant. ‘There was a much better attendance, 
fora contestants participating in the regular events. The open- 
t &0-target event was won by Ed. Johnson with a score of 48. 
He used a Parker gun, Peters shells and Dupont powder. The 
three-man team race was won + the Freehold Gun Club. Mr. 
Hance used a Lefever gun, U. M. C. shells and Laflin & Rand 

wder. Mr. Muldoon used a Lefever gun, Winchester shells and 







mont powder. Mr, Danser used a Francotte gun, Winchester 
shells and Ballistite. The scores: 
Events: 1-33 200:.0°7°-8'S BH 
Targets: 16 15 15 5 15 15 15 15 16 15 15 
DEOTERE cc cecccccccccce + Will #@ WM 9 lt 1 1 12 «12 
RA — 12 14 10 41 13 12 12 12 10 10 13 
C Von erke -BvnNHvBRBBLZ $0 9 
Schenk ...... niszi2z2ek9ons96n 
13 13 13 «47:«214«2156 «12~«44 O24 212 13 
12 14 15 46 156 14 13 «14 «*211s«214«O2#“ 
13 14 14 4 «144s«214s«O*214s*d22sd28Bsd22«sd2B 
BURHKHRE BB 1 2 
15 14 138 45 12 14 «215 «10 :13«O«414sO2 
14 15 13 41 14 13 «10 :13« «214s «215 1 
9 10 73 9BlB ML 
ee waar 8 oS: ks ee - 
138 13 12 39 #9 13 138 14 «10 10 11 
bBRBRH. Un Is Uw YB 
BUHBM.. . MWB MI 
he. i ee & 2 ee 
SBHeu.. Bun eM... <- o 
.. . ot as 
12 18 15 41 13 14 «15 13 «14«214«244 
8 15 18 42 15 144 11 10 12 «14s «i414 
10 12 ll 36 ja 2 on, Ee: on ee 
Di eee AO oe TH cc oe 
a> en. a; a 
ee he Pa 6S RS TED 0 wef ac ce 
9 13 14 38 10 11 ill’ da eg he 
“4w98sB. BiB 0 WwW iB 
8uCTBUNB 9 9 8 
ee ee a i a 
a ee ak oe a6 ey Oe che 
ws... D oo Se ae oes ke 
OSes ee ae ie din a 
cD i ee. 2maeweu we .. 
S..' Fe... MUM YD SD. 
%.. BSL BN LZ LZ .. 
bw od . Oe Oe OP es we oe 
nile bieoke ae Se oe ee eee 
woese ° ree ae oS eee 
ve he een Serbs EP: VO so 
ae ee Yeo! Wel cote BI - BT: vs. 
or ee ee te pf er 
owense tin. bo lee! we Ge os'-4s> EQ 4g. TB 1. *., 
Gasadectesia no! “és. 06! We 86 80° = 6 16 ll 


Three-man team championship, 30 targets per man, unknown 
angles; entrance, price of targets: 5 
trenton S. A.—Coal 27, Van Arsdaie 88 ore 22; total 75. 
= Freehold No 2.—Hance 25, W. Danser Muldoon 23; total 72. 
Brunswick.—Steyens 26, Bassett 26. Hobbs 19; total 71. 
_ Freehold No. 1—Burtis'27, R. A. Ellis 22, Van Derveer 22; total 


il 
South Hoffman 22; total 
Trenton S.A. Ho sYoung bs, Resting % Thothas 18; total 66, 





Asbury Poth F ieee 3, 2, Matthews 17; total 61. 
Rahway.—Gibson 20, Way Ii 20; total 60. 
Hudson.—Von Lengerke 25, W. M. Smith 20, Hexamer 14; total 


_ May 22, Third Day. 


There were six live-bird events on the programme of to-day. 
No, 2 was at 15 live birds, for the individual live-bird championship 
of the State. This was won by Mr. ne W. Hoffman, with a straight 
score. He used a Parker gun, E, C. powder and U. M. C. shells. 
The three-man team race for the championship of the State was 
won by the Freehold team, composed of Messrs. W. C. Danser, 
Muldoon and E. J. Van Derveer. Danser used a Francotte gun, 
U. M. C, shells and L. & R. powder. Van Derveer used a Smith 
gun, mixed shells and L. & R. powder. The scores: 

Event No. 1, 5 live birds, $3 entrance, two moneys: Stevens 5, 
One Penny 5, Johnson 5, J. L. Smith 6, Annie Oakley 5, Hage- 
dorn 5, Dansel 5, Bissett 5, Ivins 5, Muldoon 6, Leek 5, Keller 5, 
Dubrow 5, Hoffman 4, Cellar 4, C. H. M. 4, Hovey 4, Burtis 4, 
Buzby 4, Timmons 4, /Kattengill 4, Van Derveer 4, Koegel 4, 
Hansman 4, Daudt 4, Lamb 4, Hexamer 3, Green 3, Sussman 3, 
Lurgan 2, Grenalle 1, Butler, J. T. Laird, and Mills withdrew. 

Event No. 2, Individual championship of the State at live birds, 
15 live pigeons, entrance $7.50, 28yds. rise. Prize the Association’s 
gold medal: 


Hoffman ......222222222222222—35 Colville ...... 220 
One Penny... .1222222222* Dende 6.50.46 120 
*Keller ..... + 0222220 oo Sscccsckee 
Stevens ....... 221210 Oegel .....00. 10 
Apgar ..... oo 022220 *Hagedorn ...0 

Hansman .....2122* Hexamer ..... * 

Ivins .........12120 Annie Oakley.0 

*Lurgan ....... 210 


* Shot in sweepstakes, non-residents. F 
Event No, 3, three-man team championship of the State, 10 birds 
per man, 28yds, rise: 


Freehold Gun Club, South Side G.C., Newark. 


BROT ss cccecss 222*222122— 9 MME |e cénness 2222222222—10 
Muldoon ....... 222112222*— 9 Hoftman ...... 2222202222— 9 
Van Derveer...2120222221— 9—27 Apgar .......... 22011*2221— 8—27 
Brunswick G.C., New Brunswick. Hudson G.C., Jersey City. 
Applegate ...... 2221112222—10 Hexamer ...... 2222222 

Stevens ........ 2222222222—10 Von Lengerke. .0212110 

GORE ccedccved 02*1222220— 7—27 Baron ......... 2001001, withdrew. 


Shoot-off, 5 birds: 


Freehold Gun Club. Brunswick G.C., New Brunswick. 
2+ 222-3 220 


DOMBEE cccsedscvevcseves Applegate ........se00. 

WGN ie ckcdirande és 212—3 UREN vccdevinavcecsse 20 

Van Derveer........... 222—3— 9 Bissett ........ssccccees 21 
South Side G. C., Newark. 

MOE 2. ccccscvcccceres 12 PE cekecrnensonses 02 

po ree 2 


Event No. 4, 10 pigeons, ®yds. rise, high guns, open to all; 
$5 entrance: 





OOO, wccadecs cadet 2222222222—10 Johnson ........e++ 01121120w 
SNE ic écveadved 2222222222—10 Banks ........+0-0es 1220110w ~ 
Stevens ....... + o-2212122101— 9 Keller ........seeees 2202220w 
Hagedorn ........ --2121221122—10  Hansman ...... +o + 2221220" w 
Von Lengerke..... 2222021222— 9 Bissett ............-22200w 
Leroy ..csscsceecese 2222220222— 9 Lurgan ............0%2lw 


(ts ecceccess 1111102111— 9 Timmons ...........2020w 
--*111111112— 9 Morfey ...........-- 202w 
- -1112022221— 9 _Daudt ............. 010w 
--2102111212— 9 Cella _.......secceee 200w 
bsaendedeveaeds 1212022222— 9 One Penny.........00w 


de 

Event No, 5, miss-and-out, 30yds. rise: One Penny 9, Leroy 9, 
Danser 9, Hopkins 9, Lamb (re-entry) 9, Van Derveer 9, Keller 9, 
Muldoon 7, Johnson 5, Hansman 3, Banks (re-entry) 3, R. A, Ellis 
2, John 2, Hoffman 1, Bijou 1, Gaven 1, Daudt 1, Koegel 1, 
Patterlin 1, Lamb, J. L. Smith, Lewis and Banks missed first bird. 


May 23, Fourth Day. 


The fourth day was devoted to the Interstate team shoot between 
New York and New Jersey. It was called an amateur team contest. 
The conditions so set forth as follows: Amateur team contest 
between teams of ten to fifteen men each, representing the States 
of New York and New Jersey. Conditions: Each man to shoot 
at 25 live birds, 30yds. rise. mtrance cost of birds, each man to 
pay for his own birds only. Prize, honor of winning. 

he birds were an excellent lot. The scores were as follows: 

New’York Team—T. W. Morfey 22, T. H. Keller 20, E. Banks 21, 
W. Hopkins 22, E. soa 19, S. M. Van Allen 22, H. P. Fes- 
cone J. H. Kroeger 18, C.’ Steffens 24, L. H. O’Connell 19; 
tota A 

New Jersey Team.—H. C. Koegel 18, F. C. Bissett 24, H. H. 
Stevens 22, J. L. Smith 24, W. C. Danser 14, J. E. Applegate 19, 
Neaf Apgar 22, E. S. Johnson 21, E. I. Van Derveer 21, J. W 
Hoffman 22; total 207. 

In connection with the above a sweepstakes, $5 entrance was 
seats & W, Leroy 23, Hood Waters 21, D, S. Daudt 16, Hans- 
man 21. 

The winners of purses were: Bissett, Smith, Steffens, 24, first; 
Leroy, 23, second; Morfey, Hopkins, Van Allen, Stevens, Apgar, 
22, third; Banks, H, Waters, Johnson, Hansman, 21, fourth. 

Miss-and-out, 28yds, rise: Steffens 6, Van Arsdale 6, Stevens 6, 
Hopkins 5, Lamb 4, Johnson 2, Van Derveer 2, Hyse 2, Koegel 1, 
Kroeger 1, R. A. Ellis, Banks, Smith, Apgar and Danser missed 
first—bird. 

Preliminary sweepstake No. 1, 15 targets: Apgar 15, Burtis 15, 
Leek 14, R. A. Ellis 14, Hopkins 14, H. Waters 13, Daudt 13, 
Koegel 13, Keller 13, Van Derveer 13, Hansman 12, Muldoon 12, 
J._T. Smith 12, W. C. Danser 11, Johnson 11, Schenck 8, Lamb 8. 

Preliminary sweepstake No. 2, 15 targets: Apgar 11, Burtis 14, 
Leek 9, R.A, Ellis 12, Hopkins 11, H. Waters 15, Daudt 12, 
Koegel 11, Hans 13, J. T. Smith 13, W. C. Danser 10, Johnson 7, 
Schenck 10, Lamb 4, Applegate 14, Van Allen 14, Kattengill 11, 
Banks 11, Hoffman 14, Baron 11, Leroy 11, Bissett 10. ‘ 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Cripple Creek Gun Club of Colorado, 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 24—Mr. C. R. Hutchison, secretary, sends 
scores of the Cripple Creek Gun Club, of Colorado shoot of May 
18, as below. I wonder when “Cameo” (Mr. C. R. Hutchison) 
left Jerseyville, Ill., where he used to live? He was secretary of 
the gun club there, too. Scores: 





’ 

















Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 25 25 25 15 10 10 15 Targets: 25 25 25 15 10 10 15 
I ic caccc. SO ae ee Oe Te ncn PRD bp. ocwaise as 
iouee se +. ¢ See ee ee See ee a ae 

itten . ° os se BT cs - 16212012 7 7.. 
Daily ..... i 9 512 Razee .. oe ae oe 
Dingman ... 7 6.. Glover 1920..13 7 6.. 
Cameo ...... cotee os eonmauees.s B68 0 5s ok es vs 
Woodruff ... 23.. Matlock .... 91011 8 6 612 
Tolman 1 -. «« G Stoddard... 151616 8 7 8.. 
WOE sscce: Bae i ea ee ee 
Forrest ..... 231921 8 5 6.. F E Smith.. 181717... 3 3 9 


Events 5 and 6 were at 5 pairs. 


Mt, Sterling Aquatic Shoot. 


The second annual grand floating tournament of the Mt. Sterling 
Iil., Gun Club, according to J. Breidenbend, secretary, will be held 
= 19. The steamer Peoria and barge Pearl have been chartered 
or the occasion. The boats will leave Meredosia, IIl., at 8:40 A.M., 
going up the river, through the La Grange locks, past Beardstown, 
to Browning and return, instead of down the river, as last year. 
Returning, will arrive at Meredosia 7 P. M.- It will be remembered 
by those present last year that the shoot was a success. This year 
the members have decided to make ita record-breaker. As be- 
fore, it will be open to all. Shoot beginning at 9 A. M. Pro- 
gramme offers twelve target events. Four moneys. 


Iilinois State Shoot. 


The Illinois State shoot will be held the first week in June, on 
dates earlier announced. No great enthtfsiasm exists over the 
matter on account of the situation in regard to live-bird shooting. 
The convention will, however, be held and the target events will be 
shot through. It is stated that arrests will be made if live-bird 
shooting is undertaken, and a good many shooters do not like to 
go into the live-bird events for this reason. Some clubs may with- 
hold their entry from the Association on this account. Notwith- 
standing all this, 5% thought that a very good attendance will 


turn out, and that the shoot will by no means be @ 


i 
3 


So far as can be ejerprinnt, tnese liv : 3 
means killed the ooting in ee eet cply cr 
into other channels. Indeed there is more ammunition 
now than there was when more live birds were shot. Some of 
live-bird shooters have taken to target shooting. The 
Gun Club grounds were packed at the last shoot, and a 
many shooters will now burn 100 shells where formerly they. mii 
have used a couple of dozen. The man who owns a gut 
shoot at something, and if it ve not at ‘live birds, then it will be 
inanimates. This seems to be the most noticeable immediate 
development of the live-bird agitation this spring. If our friends 
the enemy believed they were going to put us out_of business 
oe were mistaken. E, Hovaes. 

ARTFORD BuiILp1nG, Chicago, Ill. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


fi 


+ 


.. Chicago, May 24.—The appended scores were made to-day on 


our grounds on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
first series. 

J. D. Pollard carried off the honors of the day by making 25 
straight, thereby cagturing Class A trophy. L. Thomas won 35 
B trophy on 24, . Marshall did the same thing ca the same 
score in Class C, 

Owing to the threatened rain, the attendance was not up to our 
average, only seventeen shooters participating in the trophy event, 
although several others came in later. he scores as a whole were 
good, eleven out of the seventeen making 20 or better; no handi- 
<p allowance. 7 

here was little or no wind to interfere with the flight of the 
targets, and barring a dense fog or smoke bank in front of the 
traps, it was an ideal afternoon for shooting. 

ourth trophy shoot, 25 targets: 


Dr J W Meek 1111110111111101111101111—22 
FE RIN oi cons oecxnveseses suhedesxduas 1411911111111111111611111—24 
A MeGowan 2:20. ccccsccceee 1110111110010010110101111—17 
P McGowan . 0111111111101111111111111—23 








JT Fi ere ces qedccesee 4911111911111111111191911—25 
Be  Bccccetixenccccqucceseucgqienate 101110100011) 100110010111--15 
{ is scaudiecencupsneturaannkedsa 121211011101611115 110111020 
OR Fe eccleceveccaccacetoossqeus 4». .11101011111011011101011—19 
BD Pca cccedccndeccecsyivenctséce 1101111111111111111101191—23 
FP ee abedcccvevsccsscscevetaccceves 1101010101111101111010111—17 
Be TREO cnc ccccaviccocccedsscacccessvses 1111111110111111111111111—28 
D Cc cdrcvavtedacccacemamavaaca 1111000010110111011001010—14 
Y en ees castes pudtavdacaltdalaatacei 1011110111111111111111111—23 
] DB Dee oo ic cecdcdecens «+» -1011111111101101111111101—21. 
O Vee EB ccpccccescccccescecssese 12911122017221111111110T1—23 
Midgley ..... wai secaduaddareaadesceeun nets 1111101111111111110111101—22 
Tomi JONES. cccccccccsccccscenceececccsces 01200711111110001111T0111—18 

Events: 123 46 6 _ Events: 1283 465 6 

Targets: 101510101010 Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 10 
Meek .....eee+- 10121010 8 9 W P Johnson.. .. 11 7 9.... 
Thomas ...... ore Be a eae res FS Pe 
A McGowan.... 612 7 6 8 7 Barnard ...... «c0, 4 ae © 
P McGowan... 81110 9 610 Marshall ...... eda GE eaten ed <4 
Pollard ..... +--+» 1011 7 91010 Drinkwater .... .. a i eee 
McDonald ..... 1018 7 9 9 9 Von Lengerke. ..15 8 9 8 7 

ISGBCE cecccces 1 48 7 Midgeley ..ccco oc Woe ce co oe 
ROO scececeses 101110101010 Jones .......... .. oo © Ae icc 
EAM ccicvtucts. 44 WD © ds <_ PIG cccccccses. 0s 9 4 


Sherbrooke Gun Club, 


SHERBROOKE, Que., May 15.—The shoot to-day was under handi- 
cap conditions. Following are the scores: 
























Events: 1234567839 Total 
Targets: 15 16 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 Broke. Av. 
MEE, dxtiincdcivccetnase MCE Ee. Wee n¢ Yah «0, 30 55 -69 
Fort .. 121117131316 9111512 129 .7 
Head .. 1221017 711412131610 18 .7 
Wiseman 91315 10131711101410 122 .7% 
E G White.. 9141710121510131813 131 .79 
Richardson 12 61414131713121414 128 .78 
Holcombe .. - 12 91711 41611121312 117 .71 
Boville -- 14141610 812 8102012 14 .% 
Burroughs 1221216 9710 8181311 Nl 1&7 
Heney .... W1l41318317111112 123 = .4% 
Thompson 121315 9111512141313 127 .78 
-- 1213 16101310121316.. 115 .% 
-. 12 141412131611 8 1314 127 -8 
-- 111111111 15 14 10 16 13 127 -78 
y -1214151221118144 1415 12 137 83 
Higginson 61315141417 9131612 13 .% 
Goodhue . - 151317101020 91419 9 136 .8 
Paine .... -- 131216131316131219 9 13% . 
Bredenberg - 121318 91311 9121712 12% «8 
Scriver eee es 7 Pe Pe 64 Cs 
Hood »-B4W4uM4 811161 120 ~ 
Niel . ee Sh Ee FS ob 66 «= £8 
Clark .. weewm © BS ee 
Loomis .. - 4M Doe ae: de 23 -66 
ee eee eee eee ; eae ve ee | ey 


Twent-target team race: 4 

Champlain.—Holcomb 19, Burroughs 13, Bridenberg 16, Paine 19, 
Fraser 19; total 86, 

Ottawa, at 25 birds.—Boville 16, Dr. White 24, Heney 17, Hig- 
ginson 21; total 78. 
oa 15, Goodhue 17, Neil 15, Thompson 18, Bray 

; tota . 

Swanton.—Fort 18, Head 17, Richardson 20, Wiseman 18, E. G 
White 17; total 90. 

Merchandise series, 10 targets: E. G, White 10, Holcomb 10, 
Fort 10, Thompson 10, Wiseman 10, Higginson 9, Hood 9, 
Moreau 9, Clark 9, Boville 9, Dr. White 9, Stockwell 9, Craig 8, 
Goodhue 8, Bray 8, Fraser 8. 





Emerald Gun Club. 


The club shoot of the Emerald Gun Club last week was post- 
poned on account of the scarcity of birds. A 6-bird sweep, how- 
ever was shot. Entrance $2.25, two moneys, Rose system. The 
scores: 








T Short, 28 Cody (guest), 28 
P May, 28... B Amerd, 30..... 
W Sands, 28. A Schoverling 

Moore, 28. Waper, ee 

I Koegel, 30. Dr Wilson, 28 ‘ -4 
E J Roberts Hansman, 28 - W145 
ON T, oa L, Colquitt, 3.......cce- 12012—4 
F Kall, 28.... a 

Target events were as follows: 

Events: 1234 Events: 1234 

Targets: 10 15 15 10 Targets: 0 15 15 10 
PEG wesscsdisccecive Be Oe a NE ciccscecdkeonce 9910 6 
SOOO sc bas winnaseesce 511.... Roberts ..... coee BS EB 40 
Schoverling ......... SHB... . Amen cccece coo cviee eS 
Schuble .........+.+++ $12.... Colquitt 10.. 
COEF -iinedescrwiddives 8 4.... Hansman . - 9 
DE Scvesdedeeedesone Oe. 4 8° OOF Beacees ddue: ae oe aa 
ME Sic ddcceesvas er ae ee 6 8 
PIG isncectvencvons RBA. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


HoLMEsBURG JUNCTION, Pa., May 2.—The weather was very 
warm for live-bird a ze the birds flew well. There was a 
stiffish breeze, which Sees the birds greatly. Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Butler were visitors, and Mrs, Butler (Annie Oakley) took part in 
{Yo » 
_ The first event was the Keystone challenge cup, 10 birds, 28yds. 
rise; open sweepstake added. The caeamae . 7% 






Rothacker . 9 Harve 

Budd .. *111202222— 8 Francotte 

Hobbs 8 GE ovenines ods 
Bauer ... 2221111112—10 Annie Oakley 
ae - -2222222202— 9 Van Loon 
McGeethn <6. deleccd cs *2°1111111— 8 Harrison 


In this event Bauer was the only one to score straight. 


The club handicap at 10 birds, had thirteen entries. The scores: - 
1 





Rothacker, 28 6 Francotte, 
Wet Bose<tecased Butler, 2 
Hobbs, 28 ‘an Loon, 
Bauer, Harrison, 28... 
qe . Newgold, 





et eeetone 


Harvey, 2.......+. 














440 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[May 31, 1902. 





Interstate et Charleston, May 14-56 


Tae tournament of the Interstate Association, given for the 
Palmetto Gun te = yy leston, S. C., ere on the an 
ition ni under mana; ent the famous ex; 
Mr Eimer E Shaner. A large oor afforded comfortable quar- 

ters for the spectators and shooters. ° 


May 14, First Day. 


There were forty-eight contestants’ in the day’s events, the 
ter number of whom shot through the entire programme. 
here were ‘ten events, half of which were at 15 targets, half at 
2 targets, entrance $1.0 and $2, respectively. There were handi- 
caps imposed, and these are given with the list of contestants 
and scores appended. A stiff wind made somewhat difficult con- 
ditions; otherwise the weather was fine. The scores: 











Events: 23456678 9 Ww 

Targets 20 15 20 15 20 15 2015 20 Total. 
Worthen, 20 18 15 18 14 18 123 15 13 14 161 

po geagseaea & 

ilson, 20 12 
Waters 201319 141915191217 161 
a ere 18 14 17 15 18 13:17 13:18 156 
Jeffords, 18 18 1519 1418 918 12 12 149 
Anthony, 18 16 14 18 14 18 15 18 12 16 151 

Mis Bbc opesccesccnce 20 11 15 13 16 13:17:18 @ 168 
Collins, 18 1313171414 91414 7 126 
C Barris, 18....:.....0. ... 131915199 418 131314 18 156 
Sala, 1B. 2000 -ccccccesccess ..-» 1L171117 14 19 14417 13 15 148 
Peterman, 18............- ..+- 1217 12 16 12 19 14 17 15 16 1m) 
PE ee ee . BBBEWUINMML 132 
Burke, TD acecccscvenssewss .-+- 12 17 15 19 12 16 13: 19 12:17 152 
Lembke, 16 ......+.+.-++- ..+. 1110 12 16 13:13:13 «17:14 «*15 134 
Du Bray, 16.........0000¢ cous BATT BBG Th BD 2c 00 0m 22 ace 
Lynah, 16........--sseeeeecevsees 11 15 12 18 15 19 14 18 917 148 
Etheridge, 16...........++++ .. 12 15 14 16 12 17 14 17 15 18 150 
Faishead. 16......cccseccece /. 12 11 12 17 13 14 11:15 13 18 136 
PERE, Miccocceessscccnveces .. 1117141713 151017 616 136 
Walke?, 16...ccceccccccccccce .. 1018 8 16 13 15 13 18 11 15 137 
Sanders, inde awdiresatamene .. 14 18 14 19 11 19 15 18 13 14 155 
OS, aaa .. 121910016 1% 9 715.... ooh 
Avery, 16.....cccrccccevecres .. 81210151115 715 10 13 126 
J_ Arnold, 14........-++++-- ... 15 18 10 16 13 16 13.17 11 17 146 
Nowell, UA..ccccevccvccvevcccese 14 20 14 17 14 17 12 16 12:19 165 
C Asmold, M.....ccccccccccccscce 1219 912 13 17 10 19 10 18 139 
D Ammons, 14.............0+-05 91312121119 915 914 133 
Foster, 14....0ccccccccccccccvess 13 11 8 16 14 19 11 16 14 18 140 
G EB Davis, 14....ccccccccccscces 11 18 13 16 12 2015 1612.. ee 
SE dros so oteees niece BONE Ce See ce ac ood 
Wateoh, 14......0..ccccccsscecce 14 19 14 17 14 18 12 17 12 19 156 
Cope, 14.......cccceeeccscseevees B.. 8..nmwnuu4M.. >s 
BENE, Bh ive ccc cvvcccrvscdveccecces »~awae To'ae 
W. BE, Davis, 16....0..eccccccce oo oe ee Py > Pee 
SOMMER. BB..ccvecrcceccnpecss 00 00 Sak 2 dh ep oo de 
fs Sere ee Sat ae" dp, ch oh ee be 
PR EEE he Sinchaabedestoetebe oy ip tp ab i 2» ab ve ae 
C Camp, 16. wisll 8 714 
S Camp, 16 12 15 9 16 13 16 
Thompeon, Gr., 16........0.0000 02 oo os os 1116121714 .. 
Thompson, Jr., 16........cccces oo oe os oe 12 16 1416 12 .. 
BRGNNOGE, = Bhscecvcveccvccsccccccse co ve ono ee ee 2 
7 i. Bhi ccsccsensecesise be ce ve SS we $6 9 17 10 18 
NY Mn casneccscadenppeaca ps. 66 0 00,6 on te 17 13 16 
re ee S oe 2s 0» 

TE ckphbbusceshabhdovesonsses oh 46 5e-00 an. 59 wb EP 8 13 
IE Ets a cbcccscawashs 0d 00. $9) 60. b> ab. SboUs 10 14 : 


C. Harris, Sanders and Jeffords were moved back two yards 
each in the seventh event by the handicap committee, 


May 15, Second Day. 


The number of contestants numbered forty-eight, as on the first 
day, but there was not such well sustained participation in the 
whole of the day’s programme. A stiff east wind prevailed, and a 
rain storm in the afternoon, which delayed matters and also added 
to the hard conditions. The number of targets trapped was 6,450. 
Through a misunderstanding on the part of the handicappers, the 
professionals and trade representatives were required to shoot 
under the club handicap on the first day. To comply with ‘the 
rules of the Interstate Association, this was changed, and only 
amateurs were handicapped, the professionals shooting from the 
l6yd, mark. , 






Events: 12345678 9 0 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Total. 
Sy Rb cvs pestervecdscpecege 14418111213191815 1419 148 
EE, Wb ronvcboekenesessobaoete 122191511131611171215 147 
SRD. Mon ondnacdesengnocteeke ine Afews ile ne 0s 0p 17 12 16 pw 
UE a ee ere 491414.. — 
Pe: Dieenncchnay quetevesca ts 11 18 12 17 13 18 12 18 11 148 
G Peterman, 1B..0...ccccceesces 12 18 15 18 13 15 1414 7 15 141 
EE Cea e cs scrap acy 1218 1217121811181118 147 
i i oc ns 555500 sevhanesee 12 19 12171317 914 11 12 136 
ER ive trascscsecevnernsh 14 12 13 0131712101419 144 
Sr . [inn asepstneedeancvent 13 18 13 19 12 18 13 19 13 18 156 


Lawrence, 16 19 14 17 14 17 12 16 154 
Waters, 16........ 19 13 19 14 18 11 16 155 
i. Miirand csepp 19 14 20 14 14 14 2 162 
SURES Tb art ubnibsccvessensce be an BG 4s sb 15121510 .. one 
DT. i nckskencgnnegs or eens 16131612161216 145 
PEE BEswubbbecwbeceoncesstoe Pa Use b>. oe.be ae 
Etheridge, 16 19914416132 1016 1h 
ee SS See 16 12 11 14 18 11 20 143 


















DE “Tt baaposesvess 1312151415 816 133 
EN US vawochbossssctcesenee wo on bE Sb 08 Ds oh. as oe esp 
ER Eicooshnodsdsisdcvinvoness 31614171418 915 140 
CEOs. Theo csvesessvccecs it se eh. ab sss om 
Nowell, 16 17 10 18 13 16 15 138 
CE Bile be seenns ccenevascceys 10111018 910 812 911 103 
oe ORE. BEvccescsevensscen be. bt} ram den 
DMS Ms Gieescecsescetncpheenshh 12 201118142013181019 155 
TED ckepessutisnaneatsweh 121713171414121812 14 14 
W Thompson, 16............... 15 17 12 141116 13 .. eee 
WORRE Tied vbwcceccccvcusousic 11 14 13 TS 13 18 13 19 13 16 145 
PERE BB oo cnvedecccasvtsite 13141313 8141212 9 8 116 
DUNE tepanssscscsvetssiese 65.0% .. «.» 16 10 14 13 16 sed 
BERNE.) Mins ncgsnecebosusheosavent 12 18 11 19 15 19 13 18 12 17 154 
ON OQ 15 12 14161215 9 16 13 15 137 
PERE, BE ccccccosccvcccvccescess o& 06 oe 90. 20.08 se eee 
Walker, 14... 20 14 19 14 19 14 18 10 19 161 
Foster, 14 312111212413. ~ 
DAREN, BE. ncncnnsconensenehd 1213 810 9141212 714 «61 
SE HES Sop ticks ons scssnnenbei> 913 THMWWW...... nuk 
t t REEL, Dv accvecvecssecane WIWWWWIWWGWIS 149 
MPN. Foxtt uch ndinvvence! oe. cca re 
Miles, 111713151216 6171218 135 
C Camp, 14 913 915 51110. 
J Camp, 14...... 10 171219 131712. 
Re ee > eee 
EMGEOEEE “RELL ned cccebecesocsnes a» 0° se oy ee De 
NS SS a ae heme Ws. » 
SE a hisbbobbivasbbaacsbastheee as, 2 Sh Oe sip ety x 





Bets WR ii nisksbibeciiscceansen “os, no) savas cus: 
May 16, Third Day. 


There were thirty-six contestants in the day's competition. Of 
these, twenty-seven shot throug the programme. There were 5,340 
targets trapped; total for the three days, 18,280. The high average 
for the tournament was won by Capt. Ben Eick, of Illinois, with 
a total of 492 out of a possible 525; second by Mr. Hood Waters. 
of Baltimore, with 481; third, by Messrs. B. H. Worthen, of 
Charleston, and Walter Huft, of New York, tied on 468. The 
shooting throughout the tournament, by professionals and ama- 
teurs, was very good, considering the conditions under which it 
was done. Following are the scores, etc.: 








Events: 123456789 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15.20 15 20 Total. 
TREE, bess ov 00cccccesroscencees 15 2001518 141914201519 169 
Waters, 16........002sseeesecene 13 18 1419 141915191420 165 
Wilson, 18.... 14 17 18 19 14 2012 1813 19 =:159 
Lemeke, 16... 13 171818 141712191519 157 
Nowell, 16...... 318IWIT1I2I81219119 = 
Burke, 18...... MIUMMBINBWNIT 18 
Huff, 16......... SeeueeEes4n 168 
Heidt, 16.....,.. 13 16 18 16 18 18 15 17138 17. 151 
Worthen, 16.,.......+..+.-.+. - BYUMBUNLRIT4I9 1 
Lawren 18 16 16 18 181414171218 150 
Holtzen! UBBIIUITMICIZI8 150 
Se REREEGERRS 
Pied ic ARSE BORA. Be 





~ McMasters, 16.........++ WITMUTBWCMBNU «146 
C Harris, 16..... 1215 1016 11171519102 145 
Etheri hws 13 14 10 16 131913161415 ©1148 
Avery, 16......... 14416 9171118131611 17 142 
BEER, Goes ceo ctibtenseosyenaes 11.18.917131411171416 14 
G Peterman, 18... 1441814416 91414131113 136 
Sanders, 18......... 9171214111711 161117 135 
Anthony, 18..........+-s+eereeee 12161215 81512151217. 134 
Collins, 16.......:. 10171017 561713151116 131 
W Harris, 16...... 1114412141117 716 816 12% 
St Pee 74WU4BB T2116 117 

Arnold, .16....... UMUMWUUNNIT 62 = 16 

ge Se W144 913 6G1L1LbW0 16 
H Thompson ..... 1219101810... .... .. «. éo6 
W Thompson, 16... 9 Re Oe OF 100. 00be 00 an on. 
A Ammons, 16...... 21 eee. bata od ow ob: de ‘ 
| ee - + - 1114410 15 10 11 W156 ° 
WEED, Biecccopseee ++ «+ «» 171313 11 16 p 
CERIN, Bio oes baperce os - $1510 18 : 

Co, Bea cavearnces je -1020 9.. “ 
ay ‘ns orelbbeencanehee 00_4S 2% 00 09 we becbe. we. oo Ie ose 
FT PORE, Bere p ec -eccsccgnccen oF 3) 00.b0.0) «> sayecte ae “60 


P. Y. C. vs. A. C. of P. 


Wiussinomino, Pa.—The final match of the series of three between 
the gun club teams. from the Philadelphia Yacht Club and the 
Athletic Club of Philadelphia, was shot on Saturday afternoon, 
May 24, on the grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club, at Wissinoming, 
the yacht club team winning by 42 targets. 

The first match was shot on the grounds of the yacht club, at Es- 
sington, and was won by the home team. The second match was 
shot on the grounds of the Athletic club, at the Orchard, and was 
won by the home team. Among those who shot upon the Athletic 
Club team were J. J. Hallowell and A. H. Fox, both well known 
as expert target shots. When the yachtsmen realized how they 
had been beaten they elected as honorary members of their gun 
club David Longnecker, Ed. Jehnson, Howard Ridge, H. L. 
Landis and F, W. Van Loon, five men who make a combination 
which cannot be beaten in this city. These men were elected for 
the express purpose of shooting in the final match, and the results 
go to show that the Athletic Club team were beaten at their own 
game. 

By Director English’s orders, the members of both clubs were 
conveyed to and from the grounds on the police boat Samuel H. 
Ashbridge. The conditions of the match were teams of fifteen 
men, 5 targets per man, 25 over magautrap and 25 over the Ser- 
geant system. Over the magautrap the yachtsmen gained 22 
points, adding 20 more to their total over the Sergeant system. 
Some of the newly elected members on the yacht club team shot 
in championship focmn, Ridge and Landis breaking 49 out of 50, 
Johnson 46, Longnecker 45, Van Loon 41. The scores: 

Athletic Club of Philadelphia. 

san ipittecese abaneseunevee 1001111111111111111010101—20 
0111001110011001111101111—17- 37 

PIR: ais i Hih in ci scnavccsdivicipeassen 1000111011111110111111101—19 
1110110111011011111111110—20—39 

See eeecccovcceseseuessosaeeeete 02201711110132110111111110—20 
1111111111000100111110110—18—38 

sb pucecescscccoccssoseeyeeeaeeee 1201011101101011111111111—20 
: 0100001110101001101000110—11—31_ 

cbbunwscdnccebns tan ereebbeeie 1011011111100111111000000—15 
1110111001010011011100110—15—30 

ode NERS seciersodsusecteeteebenin 1101111111111010110111101—20 
1111011111110111010111110—20—40 

ine Hibhbebatwensde bacon deGnionen 1011111100111101111111111—21 
1111201111300111010111111—20—41 

pnbacste capasneShetesy esas tae 0111111111101111111001011—20 
1001111111111111010111111—21—41 

swe hs tiapendiesk vaniekitestil 0001111111111111111111111—22 
1011101111111011001011111—19—41 

sind eben poebheseaswebenSeauee 1111111111110101001110101—19 
1111101101111111101111111—22—41 

pebweebcoehecenepebeesaeeuesenil 1111111101111111111111110—23 
1111111011011000010111100—16—39 

DF OWE. «acicernserennsthionssaee 0111111001011111111101111—20 
0110011111111111111111101—21—41 

RONG n65'v -eriweceewecenss yemievsetal 11101101091010111000110111—16 
0011111101011101111110101—18—34 

ee en ee ee 0101010111010110100111010—14 
1011001111101101101001110—16—30 

ZOU, evs ee se ese se veionomencedel 0000111111110011111111111—19 
1000101010010101010001101—11—30 

Philadelphia Yacht Club. 

Sembee evisck densssovsegutsstevenventl 0111011110001010110101111—16 
1111111110000011001101011—16—32 

buviadivectssroceweph See 1111101111010111111111101—21 
1010.112.191111111111111111—24—45 

oben tessa kentnh eves eum 1101011111111011111111000—19 
1110111110001111001011111—18—37 

cits + cou adgatddecpes teehee 0111111111101111111101111—22 
1111101111011111111111111—23—45 

EE ee ee 1011111111110110110111110—20 
1011000011111111111110111—19—39 

De. FeO 6 i555 0 ccsslceccTeebactestle 0111111111101111911111011—22 
1111111111011111111111111—24—46 

SESEKs cab ob oeEbe Veh abe eseuncakeee 0011110011110110111111111—19 
1111110111110111011101101—20—39 

Sc odsvvbdhhocsteusebiepoecsewiietl 1110111111010110010011101—17 
1111210111111011111101101—21—38 

o pun vit tkeGuusbelseiscesVame 1011110111101110010111000—16 
1911111111111111111110111—24—40 

Rane: esivccden bb esepacstidesecucssiah 1090101111119111111111111—25 
1101111111111011111111111—24—49 

5 bile vats SUEGS ose cwedhivoudweuvoul 1191110101119111111111111—24 

1111111 


11111 1111111111111— 
ee a ee Se ee 1110011100101111111010111—18 
1111111001111110111111111—22—40 
Vad Eeais ew ccssedstii Gk sds ete bie 0111301111110101T10111111—20 
1011011111111111111101110—21—41 
OO eee 0001100001010000111111011—12 
1000101110001011110111110—14—26 
sunsaunsvsbonsensebewasessneubeaen 0101111000110001111011010—14 
0001100110111010010111011—14—28 


Ossining Gun Club. 


OssininG, May 24.—There was considerable doing at our regular 
weekly shoot to-day. There was a series of S-cent sweeps shot, in 
which W. P. Hall did some good work. We were glad to have with 
us our friends, Geo. Stengel, M. H. Dyckman, Briarcliff, and 
E, J. Becker, who did very oy. considering their lack of 
practice. All are looking forward to the big shoot on Decoration 
Dar, 30th inst., which promises to be a, record-breaker from at- 
tendance standpoint. 


Pleasanton 


Sheeler 
Edson 
Carlisle 
Muller 
Smith 
Sell 

Coleman 
Perine 


Brown 


Longnecker 
Gideon 


Mitchell 


Davis 








Events: meee ce. BS e..2, 8 Se 

Targets: 15 16 15 16 10 10 10 10 Bp 
BD Gathhey. ove cep 0c cccsvospesess eae SD oP the ee: ORE 
TORE 20.000 c00csccnee . a eel 98 VB Pad 
G Eagess ...cccccccdeces re: ee eee Lt See 
GRRE ks orvesecpookens Soe Se ek ee eS ee 
C Blandford ............+. = @ 4.7..7° B BT 8-89 
WW BU ci cccccscccccceses o° 26) pt tnesh ceeded 
W Coleman .............00. . @ eee Me 
WE EE ecdecccvestesgeonsapeen be i 8 0 0 W -8 
ee re oe -8 ee a 
Ee 5 SR. .coccponncbanshenphareh > 8, 8: 8.8.48 
BM. TE. DGG. ..... op occccvncepecss es ey eS 

Cc. G. B. 


Wollaston Trap Club. 


Wo tastox, Mass.—The scores of the Wollaston T Club, 
made at the regular weekly shoot, held on its grounds Saturday 
afternoon, May are ap 5 

The attendance was not , perhaps to the heat. Those 
who came, however, 5! in m good scores. We expect 
a large attendance May 30. On this day we shall hold an all-day 
shoot, and we look for a number of new entries in the cup con- 


test. 

All shooters are cordially invited to attend our holiday shoot. 
Refreshments will be on the eee. ing commences 
at 10 o’clock. The scares follow, events at 15 birds, unknown: 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, May 14.—The second shoot of the Boston Gun Club’s 
summer series was held on their poanees at Wellington, to-day, 
and..sixteen shooters thought that i were just 
liking. No one was ready to go home till the ishing events, 
some stopping a train or two late in their endeavors to get all that 
was coming their way. 

The fine weather brought forth quite an attendance of ladies, 
who were evidently enjoying the shooting as much as the rest,’ an 
though using guns which some of us think wholly unable to do the 
work of trapshooting, just about half of their targets were 

The greatest number of straights in one afternoon of the cur- 
rent year were made to-day, every one having a hand in it, though 
Leroy had a safe lead in that respect, with three, two of them 
being from Fg l6yd. mark, and the other from his regular handi- 


ee Bye, ae 
ee aE ee Merteuh was coy ety wih se 








good scare of 23, missing one in each event. Leroy and lard 
held second positi with 20, two targets to the better of Baker, 
in third position. er scores a8 follows: 

Events: 12345678 9WVUVB 
Targets 10 5p 10 15 5p ause sas 
Baker, 18....... Rectpe cpgncesias - 859144791 514887 
EO, Maseionacccebrebecozecces 910 914 9 8 814 71510.... 
EGER, Di vcabeues oatec bb nde sited 64910 610 8144 7M10 9.. 
Weoodrall, 87..452.0500b5-se000e8 98 714 96 612 7........ 
Os res Obseods 781014 67510 9.... 6.. 
OO, Silccth cobscsbteskteseyiak pM Wie SRB. B.ccvoc. co bucasited 
SER: TS. 2560086 0epssthooons & 6.6 5.8 7... 7.18.65... 
Sg oR eae 2. BE eer 
AMG, Bicsegocnicogteobdenbe SOF 0 OOo. os woe Ba. 
DEREEL, Mid co B5ce06 cceveckbeoks abl eebe ops Ae. 0, sk. Bosch tired 
Muldown, 16.. . oo ,en.00, ae 8. © ‘emits 
Spencer, 18.... ° : + 712 314910 9 
Retwood, 14... ‘ SG 8 os. cexanaa 
Ms Mitechiteydhss 6etdbikeediveks ab jeetibe ob .00.00,. 90.00.00, Siesreue 
Fredericks, 14.... cs 2.00.00 .0c.00tapiad 
SEN, Melee psrataekenesebes 0a. 007i04 «4p :46.-46.08595 aban oe B66 


Events 1, 4, 7 and 8, Sergeant system; events 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 
12 and 13, magautrap. 

Merchandise match, 15 known and 5 pairs; distance handicap: 
Woodruff, 17 11 11 11 01—23 


Reray, Mh. .6cs.icenss -101110010111111. 11:11: 11: 10 11-20 
Bullard, 17........ -111111110111111. ss @1: 11:11:10 00—20 
Baker, 18....... -111111111111011_— ss: 10 00 10 10 10—18 
Barry, 16......... -110110010111111 +=. 10:10 01 10 11—17 
Hawkins, 16.... -111001100011101 1011 01 11 11—17 
Kirkwood, 18....... -111001111100010 = 10 11 01 11 11—17 
Peek, B...ccccccces ---011110110001111 =: 10 11 00 11 01—16 
Spemper,. 1B... ccccscesesessedecereu 011111111010111 10 00 00 10 10—13 
Hastings, 36....00..000ccscceceseed 001100001100010 01 00 T0 11 1-1 


May 21.—Most pleasing weather conditions greeted the shooters 
to-day as oe arrived at Wellington to participate in the third’ 
shoot of the Boston Gun Club’s summer prize series. Visions of 
“‘crackerjack” averages filled the minds of many of the shooters, 
as the targets thrown during the trial of the traps seemingly 
floated through the air on their accustomed journey, unswerved by 
even the slightest wind, which is such a potent influence in drag- 
ging the shooter’s average down through the successive 80, 70 and 
6) per cent, classes, and once in a while thumps him into the 30 
per cent. class with a jar. However, as often happens, the differ- 
ence between anticipation and realization was well shown in this 
case, and when the scores were looked over, it was found that not 
a single straight had been made, not even a “measly little” ten, 
and the shooters went home to ponder over their ability to smash 
targets according to expectations. 

In the prize match, the central event of interest during the after- 
noon, Frank took first position with 21, followed closely by Baker, 
Hawkins and Barry, who were in the 20 class, and a perusal of the 


scores that follow will show the success of other aspirants for 
shooting honors: 


Events: j Dg 3 4 @ - oF -e-S DB 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 10 
4 Sere , 2 02-3 oe . 
Baker, 18......... ie a ek Oe Oe. on ° 
Woodruff, 17....... >- 8-6 2 6 2 o*s: : 
Bullard, 17......... ee ee ae ee oe 
Hawkins, 16.......... o-D -@ Ee P25 ée ° 
Se SER TS > a aes, ST OSs. nw ras 
Bane,” Bo sbecscccece . aoe Ee Be eo Be = 
Nichols, 16........... . © 2. #3 « ek en? ed 
Williams, 16........... ak Dd £2: TS lt ay = 
BOONE, Wis ccccesccess wih! se 66: 90) 0s oe eS 
PECOOIIR: UD. ove de chevecee “et ta ae ww a. OS 6 

Nd RARE HY be 's be 08 8 
Fredericks, 14 «a & 





Events 1, 4 and 7, known angles; 2, 6 and 10, unknown angles; 
3, 8 and 9, doubles. 

Scores of prize match, 25 targets, 15 singles, known angles, 
Sergeant system; 5 pairs, magautrap; distance handicap: 
Frank, 18. neve aleas -101111111111110 = 11:11:11 10 10—21 
Baker, 18.. ll 
Hawkins, 16 











10111111111110 = 01 11:10 10 11—-20 

ullz O10111111111111 11 01 00 11: 10—19 
Williams, 16., 110110111111001_ =: 11:11:10 01 10—18 
Woodruff, 17 011111111100011 =: 10 11 10 10 10—17 
Spencer, 18 101111100111111 = 01:10 11 01 00—17 
Lund, 16... 000010110010111 11 00 00 10 00—10 
Nichols, 1 000111100001010 = 00: 10 00 01 00— 8 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Low-Rate Tour to the Yellowstone Park via the Penn- 
sylvanta Railroad. 


On account of the annual convention of the National Educational 
Association at Minneapolis, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a sonally conducted tour to Minneapolis and the 
Yellowstone Park, leaving New York July 5, and, returning, ar- 
riving New York July 20. Round-trip tickets covering all neces- 
sary expenses for the entire om be sold at rate of-$150 from 
all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg. Rate 
from Pittsburg $5 less. A special train of Pullman dinin » sleep- 
ing, compartment, and observation cars will be used. Six days 
will be spent in Yellowstone Park. 

For itineraries and other information apply to ticket ‘ents, 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Hag Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Broad Street Station, iladelphia.—A dv. 





Reduced Rates to Portland. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT NATIONAL CONVENTION, TRAV- 
ELERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, AND THE SUPREME 
LODGE, ANCIENT ORDER UNITED WORKMEN. 


On account of the National Convention of the Travelers’ Pro- 
tective Association of America, June’3 to 7, and the Supreme 
Lodge, Ancient Order United Workmen, June 10 to 20, at Port- 
land, Ore., the Pennsylvania Rai Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Portland from all stations on its lines, from May 26 to 
June 7, inclusive, at greatly reduced rates. These tickets will be 
good for return passage within sixty days from date of sale when 
executed by Joint Agent at Portland and payment of 50 cents 
made for this service. Apply to Ticket Agents.—Adv. 





Suburban homes north of the Harlem Railway, No. 4, of the 
Four-track Series, New York Central Road, gives a vast amount 
of information that intending summer residents want. The locali- 
ties, distances from Grand Central Station, number of trains to and 


from New York; regular fare, commutation, etc. 
The map that is printed on the back of this folder should be in 
a 











